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MEMORY OF THE BITTER 
TRAGEDY AT THE TOWER 

Story Brought To Mind By a 
Richly-Bound Manuscript 

A SULTAN’S FUNERAL 

A richly-bound manuscript which 
belonged to the boy king murdered 
in the Tower has . come into the 
market. <- •/ , ,r..v I 

» It contains not only' the arms of 
Edward the Fifth as Prince of Wales, * 
but the names of his sisters Elizabeth 
and Cecily, written by themselves." ' 

This ; little book throws light on 
English history and on the history of 
.the Turks whd 1 had swept from Asia 
into Europe and established .themselves 
at Constantinople. / It is a French 
translation of "a "newsletter sent home 
in September 1481 to his brother, by an 
Italian : living ,. in the . Genocse trading - 
community" at . 1-era ; in ; Constantinople. . 
Thd" original letter is lost and no other 
copy of .the translation is known. 
i '. V/ Written in Flanders A; 

The copy was written and illuminated 
in Flanders between 1481 and 1483, the 
title given to it being Testament de 
Amyra Sul than Nichhemedy—a French 
rendering of the name of Mohammed 
the Second. Surrounded by flowers and 
shells, two of which are on the backs of 
snails, the arms .of Edward Prince of 
Wales are drawn at the bottom of one 
of the pages, for the book was a presen¬ 
tation copy to the son of Edward the 
Fourth, Its donor may have been one 
of : those English merchants whom the 
policy of tlie ; King had; encouraged to. 
settle in Flanders. 

The binding is exquisite, quaint 
dragons forming a border to a pattern 
of fleurs-de-lys. ■ 

Stories of the Grand Turk 
We may imagine how the little prince. 
must have rejoiced in his book, for no 
stories were more thrilling to boys 
of that time than those, of the Grand 
Turk. He was not to enjoy his book for 
long, however, for his uncle * Richard 
was a more terrible' monster than any 
Sultan, and . thrust him into captivity 
and death in the Tower before he was 
thirteen. What happened To the book 
we can only guess, but it is probable 
that his mother Elizabeth Woodville 
and his sisters had it with them during 
the ten long months when they, sheltered 
in the Sanctuary at Westminster, .won¬ 
dering all the time what had happened 
to the two boys in the Tower. | 

,Was it then, we wonder, that in the. 
belief that her brother was dead, the 
elder sister wrote on the inside cover 
** Elysabeth the lqngys dowgther boke " 
and her little sister scrawled," Cecyl the. 
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Miss Helen Jacobs, captain of the American team which won the Wightman Cup last 
veek-end, will be playing at Wimbledon again next week in the championships 


kingys dowgther ” ? It must have been 
about this .time, because in the January 
of i486 Elizabeth became Queen of 
England, married to Henry the Seventh 
who had overthrown Richard Crook¬ 
back on Bosworth Field, 

.What..story did their little book tell 
to thrill the tragic children of Edward 
the Fourth ? 1 It told of the death and 
last wishes of the Sultan Mohammed 
and the struggle of his son Bajazet to 
secure the throne and hold it against . 
his younger brother Djem, 

Mohammed, dying at Tekur in Asia 
Minor; named his eldest son. Bajazet as 
his successor and instructed his Vizier r 
to hurry back to Constantinople to' 
prevent the Janissaries, then in revolt, 
from entering it before the new ruler. 
The Vizier got across the. Bosporus in 
time, taking with him all the boats on 
the Asiatic shore. Some oi the Janis¬ 
saries, however, crossed bn inflated skins 
and took back boats for their comrades, 
who sacked the city, killed the Vizier, 
and only/ agreed to recognise the new 
Sultan, when given four months', pay. 

A "vivid description of the funeral of 
Mohammed follows, this troops and 


servants marching past the mosques 
twinkling with myriads of lamps. For 
hours the procession went by, the coffin 
being accompanied by., a man decked 
with j ewels t and ; raiment, to; resemble ‘ 
the dead ^Sultan, The Turks probably 
intended Jo show their guests from the 
West that they, had come to Europe to 
stay. Mohammed, its conqueror, was the 
first Sultan buried in Constantinople. ; 

This manuscript tells of the Civil War 
that followed, .and of many quaint 
Turkish customs/and it. is hoped some-, 
one will buy it for the British Museum. 

THE SECRET 

When King George was a young-naval 
lieutenant * on board HMS Thrush, 
with no thought' of the' fiiture before 
him as King, he wrote in a friend's Bible: 

The secret of life is not to do what one 
likes, hut to try to like what one. has to do. 

It was a counsel he followed in his 
own life when duty called him to the 
heavy responsibilities of a throne. 

. Lord . Hollendeii told ; of this in¬ 
scription: the other clay in speaking 
about the Hyelm Hostels for poor boys. 


THE SILVER KEY FOR 
THE TODDLER’S DOOR 

A HAPPY DAY IN THE 
MIDDLE OF SUSSEX 

Chief Beggar of the Empire 
is Completing Her Work 

CRIPPLES OF HERITAGE CRAFT 

One more Silver Jubilee idea has 

• tome into its harvest; it is the fine 
Silver Jubilee Building the Toddlers 
Block at the Heritage Craft Schools at 
Chailey in Sussex. ' v : . 1 . 

The blockvwas. opened last week by 
the Duchess of York, who unlocked the 

• door of this beautiful building of Sussex 

stone with a hand-wrought silver key 
made by bedridden crippled boys on the 
great sun-deck of the hospital at the 
Boys Heritage. . 

Beautiful Handicraft 

' Stepping inside, The Duchess was the 
first to sign the visitor's book^ standing 
; oil the new table made by the boys pf 
the Heritage Craft Schools in their, own 
workshops. ' ; 1 

Immediately following the opening 
ceremonies the Crippled children of the 
Heritage Schools (365 of them in all) 
presented the Duchess with gifts they 
had made. The bedridden boys gave 
her a beautiful silver bowl, with one big 
rose embossed on the cover, They also 
sent silver brooches of their own manu¬ 
facture to the two little princesses. 

To the Duke of York the crippled boy 
carpenters sent a cigarette box carved 
j oiit of wood from the ancient windmill 
in the Heritage grounds^ which mark 
the exact centre of Sussex. For use on 
the family tea-table there was a tray of 
the same precious wood. . 

Not to be left out of it, the crippled 
, boys at the seaside colony at TidemillS, 
Bishopstone, sent book-ends made of 
driftwood washed up after a gale and a 
gay knitting bag in the shape of a fish. 

Charming Doll's Outfit 

For months the' 14 white Angora 
rabbits at Chailey have had their coats 
brushed every day, sometimes oftener, 
and every hair has been saved to be first 
N spun..and then knitted into a charming; 
doll's’-outfit for the princesses. The 
Girl* Guides had* made a leather dog- 
collar and leash for Princess Elizabeth/ 
and the sewing - class sent a beauti¬ 
fully quilted glove sachet for Princess 
Margaret Rose. There were also two 
beautiful cushions. 

This was all most appropriate, for not 
only "do the Duke and Duchess of York, 
take a keen interest in the work of the 
Heritage Craft Schools at Chailey, but 
the young, princesses are the special 
.patronesses of the Tiny Tots Section, 

’ the part enlarged by the 'new building. 

Continued on page 2 
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Sixty Years of Good 
Works 

Henrietta Barnett of • 
Whitechapel 

One of the most re markable’women 
of otir age* has passed away in Dame 
Henrietta Barnett, ‘ whose work will 
live on in this country and in America, 
Mrs Barnett and her husband were the 
founders of Toynbee Hall, which proved, 
so successful that it was widely copied in 
America, which }ia$ now 480 settlements 
modelled on.its lines. 

It is, more than 60 years since Canon 
Barnett and .his young wife began their 
work " in the'poor parish of St Jude 
in Whitechapel,, inhabited mainly by 
criminals; The vicar filled the church, 
but today, it: stands no longer, having 
been pulled down because there were 
'" no Christians to attend it/* The site 
is in the heart of a, dense Jewish 
population. . / ' > , 

- Mrs Barnett soon found time for work 
beyond her parish, * chiefly for young 
girls. v She started the Children's Coun¬ 
try Holiday. Movement and formed the 
State Children's Association, inspiring 
a body of workers to look after work- 
house children. She * was one of the 
founders of the Whitechapel Art Gallery. 1 
Thirty years ago the Barnetts decided 
( to show how East Ends might be avoided 
in cities of the future. A garden suburb, 
with ample light and air in which - all : 
classes could live together, was their 
ideal, and Mrs Barnett formed a Trust 
which < created Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, .today the home of 10,006 
people, among whom Mrs Barnett ‘spent 
her last years. . . \ 

A LION IS ENOUGH ’ 

What the Swami Told the 
Viceroy . 

What strange sights are seen, as.we go^ 
about the. world ! - v " ’ V 

The Swami Krishanandji, ‘of * Joge- 
shwari, near Bombay, has'a lion 'for 
friend, and wherever Krishanandji rides ' 
the lion is sure to go.; Tn train, or - 
omnibus it sits beside ; him; while/ 
other passengers move quietly, to other > 
seats. But children, less timid* soon' 
edge nearer the Swami’s lion,:‘and find J 
it as gentle as Mary’s little lamb, ' w ; 

The great day for the lion \Vas when ' 
the Swami took it with him to pay>his 
respects to the new Viceroy at Simla. . 
A stream of children, messengers, and . 
Native servants followed the Swami’s. 
rickshaw, where lie sat with his pet on 1 
one side and a dog on the other. 

They were well received, especially by 
Lord Linlithgow's family, and the party: 
were shown all the sights, including, the 
changing of the Guard. The Swami, . 
a philosopher by profession, on observing 
this ceremony, said gravely that the 
great people of the land might need such 
military protection; .for a simple soul 
like himself a lion was enough. . 


MONTAGUE JAMES. 0 M 

One of our wisest men, honoured by 
the nation with its highest distinction, 
the Order of Merit, has passed away in 
Dr Montague James, Provost of Eton. ■ 
Dr James was a great revealer of the * 
life and literature of Medieval, England, > 
translating and explaining every kind of ^ 
manuscript, map, and picture produced. 
by the monks. In his lighter moments 
he collected and wrote ghost stories. 


HOW MANY? 

The Aldershot Tattoo opened with, a N 
magnificent first evening, but wc are still; 
confused as to the number of spectators,; 
our information being : * : - 

BBC Account—86 t ooo, V v. /v - : *y. e * 
The Nezvspapcv Accounts — 20,000, 
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Two Scenes at Westminster 

SADNESS AND JUBILEE 

Rise of Two Poor Lads To Fame and Power 


.".A; man walked out of the House of 
Commons , on a night last week amid 
deep silence. He was laying down the 
fame and power won in a lifetime’s 
struggle. v , * . *;> *•" r: " 

> On the other 1 side/ of Parliament 
Square a man stood on/the platform of 
the Central Hall,*'Westminster)"-cheered' 
by *10,000 people-who had come to keep 
with him ;his Diamond Jubilee.; ' 

Life began in the prosperous‘days of 
last century for both J these men, Mr 
J. H. Thomas, leader of Labour and 
Secretary of State, and for Gipsy Smith, 
the Evangelist preacher ; and both were 
poor boys. By what different paths 
they have travelled, and to what a 
different goal have they come ! 

Mr Thomas began at the foot of the 
ladder as an errand-boy when lie was 
nine. His learning he picked up in life's 
hard school, and made the most of it as 
he rose to be a fireman and driver on the 
Great Western. His happiest 1 days were 
when lie .was climbing, and that he did 

■ with no - help except his wits and his 
; power of managing his fellow-men. 

That power made hint a leader and 
. placed him by the side of; the most 
powerful men in the land. It made him 
many friends, and as time went on it 
made him enemies ; but till a. few weeks 
( ago Mr Thomas, capable, ready /with a 
> joke, never at a loss for an answer, seemed 
to stand firmly above the flood which 
r swirls about the feet of men in politics. 

The Last Word 

Then came an unforeseen disaster, and 
the last episode dn that career was the 
closing scene in the House'of Commons, 

■ wlicn friends and opponents stood 
dumb and grieving to hear Mr Thomas, 
alb his . jesting gone, declare/witli broken 
voice, that lie ■'had come to; ■ the, „ end. 
There was. none to .say mpre. He had" 
himself..spoken the last word/-. . »*' 

. Parliament.turned away to resume its 
task; one; part/ofwhich was - to ensure 
that no gambling.: ,oii; Budget; secrets 
should ever be possible again. ■ It was 
neyer - suggested, *Cthat / Mr/ ’ Thomas 
gambled in them/but the .’verdict, of the 
Tribunal of IriqUify ' involved Trim in 
the leakage, and it was against the code 
of public life that lie should remain. 

It seems to lis a little odd that as this 
1 painful debate whs ending in the House 
of Commons Gipsy Smith , in the Central 
Hall was reaching the highest point in 
his career. * Sixty yearago • he, too, 


began his long public life. He was a 
gipsy boy who dai'ed to stand up in a 
gipsy camp near Cambridge and pour 
..'out.liis new-found faith in the Gospel. 

The caravan folk may have listened 
4 to him in an indifferent silence, but the 
boy's sincerity kept them from mocking, 
v They may have wondered what would 
...become of him when he vowed that he 
would follow wherever God should lead. 

. But Gipsy Smith knew what he meant, 
and all these years he has followed his 
appointed path. The gipsies knew him 
as their Preacher, but the world was to 
know of him also. He went everywhere, 
carrying with him the great light of his 
belief. " Twice I 
"have been round 
the world,'/ lie said 
.on the day of his 
Jubilee. “ I have 
preached in five 
continents, and 
they tell me I have 
spoken to .45 
million people. 
God has called me 
to far places, but 
I have been glad 
to go." 

To this man also 
had been entrusted 
the gift of. com¬ 
pelling men to listen/ When lie began 
to preach the Word lie could not read 
it. He used to say of the Bible a .woman 
gave him, " It’s adhere. I can’t read 
it; but I know it's,true." He learned 
to read it, and lie learned to read the 
human heart. . * /-. ■ /; i 

He was the poorest of the poor, " yet 
God in his wisdom qliOse. Gipsy Smith," 
he said in the .Central, Hall, where Lady 
Snowden, Mr Lloyd George, Canon Dick 
Sheppard, and Dr ; Campbell Morgan 
were among the 10,600 at the meeting,; 
to which'messages of greeting were sent 
by the King, President. Roosevelt, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Prime Minister. 

In the chair at this great meeting was 
Mr Joseph Rank, the famous Methodist 
miller, who has himself carved out an 
honourable road to fortune. Three halls 
were needed to hold the people who 
came to do honour to the great Evan¬ 
gelist, and to one crowd he spoke from 
a window on the stairs. It was a marvel-; 
lous tribute, in which the King himself 
joined \vitin a message/and Mr Baldwin 
wrote that thousands owed their peace.' 
and happiness to Gipsy Smith. 



G.K.C, 

A Great Loss To Our 
Intellectual Life 

F The intellectual life of the nation has 
lost one of its brightest elements in 
Mr G. K. Chesterton, who passed away 
suddenly on Sunday. 

It is not easy to predict his place in 
literature, but as an entertainer of his. 
day and generation was she upreme. 
He was overflowing with vitality, always 
alive and alert and ready for anything. 
He loved poetry and Avas a fine poet. 
He loved arguing and was a fine debater. ' 
Everybody knows his lovely little poem 
on the Donkey, and everybody knows 
that he loved to prove that black is 
white and white is blue. 

He was the friendliest and cleverest 
of men, and, though he often disap¬ 
pointed his friends in the things he said, 
it was generally because what ‘ he said 
was so subtle that he 'was apt to be 
misunderstood. He always, meant to 
be on the side of the angels. 


Gipsy Smith 


THE NAVY'S ZOO ON 
WHALE ISLAND 

•The Navy's zoo on Whale Island, the 
Gunnery School at Portsmouth, has 
added to its iricreasirig* family; - 

Lola, the. pet lioness, lias presented. 
Peter, her husband, with three fine cubs, 
the first to.be born at.Portsmouth. 

Besides housing lions, bears, gazelles, 
apes, monkeys, kangaroos, squirrels, 
wallabiOs, and an aviary ; of 1 beautiful 
birds from foreign climes/the Navy’s 
zoo is becoming a * nursery for wild 
animals. Just before, the//lion cubs 
came Lieutenant-Commander Cumming, 
consul at pergen, presented two polar 
bear cubs,'which were found on the ice 
by the scaler Isfijorn. ' 1 * /''// *V ;f 
These cubs. Bar liar a ancl Nicholas, 
are enjoying life with Alice and Henry, 
two comic little bears.from Africa. 

The cost of the;Navy's:zoo. is borne 
entirely by the . officers of H M S 
Excellent and from funds subscribed by 
ratings. Th& head keeper is a naval 
pensioner..' . - - 


Silver Key For Toddler’s Door 


_ Continued from ijage-1 . 

In many ways this is the most important 
part of the important .work clonciu this . 
group of hospitals and/schools, because it 
aims to prevent the crippling- of young ; 
bodies entirely, • • : ;;;- - ••• 

/ To hcal, is the voice of the past; to 
prevent; the divine whisper of today,." is ; 
a favourite. motto at. Chailcy,. and it is.; 
oyer the Toddlers Block that this divine 
whisper is. breathed. Here tiny babies 
are brought; often in tile last stages 1 of . 
emaciation, too weak to digest any food. 

. Here the doctors know just wliat-to do. -• 
Prcsh air, sunshine, , loving- care, and 
exactly the right . ; feeding j make bonny 
babies out of even the most miserable 
little creatures; • / •• 

Nursing under open-air conditions like : 
those at Chailey, where only big storms , 
force the beds indoors, requires special 
skill. It has long been felt that qualified v 
nurses and students who wish to perfect 
this type of . nursing skill should have a. 
chance to IcaraChalley’s ways, and the 
new building provides,this opportunity. 

’Thc/Silvcr Jubilee Building represents , 
.the’combined effort of many benefactors/ ’ 
arid crowns the long arid heroic achieve¬ 


ment of the Founder, Mrs Kimmins. 
It is.a very long time since wc of the CN 
declared that Mrs Kimmins’s C B E stood 
for Chief Beggar of the Empire, and 
from that day-to this she has been 
begging for the-Cripples of England arid 
the .Kingdom of: God. . .. . 

; She began her work 33 years ago AVitlf 
seven crippled boys from Loridon’s 
shuns, a five-pound note, and.the back¬ 
ing of the Guild of Brave Poor Things; 
and the schools as they stand today arc 
a magnificent witness of what faith plus 
workcarido to make this world a paradise. 

■ We hear that one of the boys asked 
the Duchess to tell; the King that the 
windmill had been * mended, having re-- 
membered that the King had said it was 
a pity a gale had damaged- it when he 
saw it on a visit as Prince of Wales./ 

Another boy said that lie hoped the 
school would get a proper playing-field 
in memory ©f’ King George. The C N 
hopes so too, and also that the £ 25,000 
still required to complete this splendid 
institution will soon.be raised. A cheque 
for'this suni from any. reader of thc'C.N 
would' crown the ‘work of our Chief 
Beggar, and any half-crowns will help. 


;/. Little News Reel 

Peter Puck thanks an imkhpwn friend 
for a welcome,supply,of Queen Victoria 
periiiics, which he will send Von to King’s 
College Hospital! 

The first British Flying Hospital has 
been* named after Florence .Nightingale. 

..Six acres <?f bluebells , were laid bare' 
in two days by visitors to Epping Forest. 

A reader .who has just spent .a week in 
’ Swaledale, Yorkshire, found 65 -kinds of 
* wild flowers. " 

.* A chorister: at jPripccs ;I^isborough 
- (Mr J. Jacobs) lias been siiiging in the 
; choir 65- years. .' ' ' ' V 

For the sixth-,time in succession the 
American team has? won the Wight man 
v.Ctip, beating the Englishwomen in the 
, last few minutes of two days of brilliant 
tennis. . . .. • ■ .- ■■■, 


Things Said 

v Active and effective Liberalism in 
public affairs is necessary for the welfare 
of the country, ’ 1 Mr Hore-Belisha 

What will happen to the poor dears 
inside the hospital while they arc rebuild¬ 
ing it ? Princess Margaret on Si George’s 

Tlic light of the X-rays shows us ten 
thousand times more detail than ever 
before. ‘ Sir -William Bragg 

’No man.travels so far as'lie who does 
not * know 'where 1 he Is goiug. ’ ; - * 

' ■ • - Mr G.: W. Currie 

A. million lives must liave b^en saved 
by the researches of Manson and Ross 
into nialaria. Sir Malcolm Watson 
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THE SAD NEWS 
FROM HOLY LAND 

One Right Against 
Another 

CASE OF SEVEN ARABS 
AND THREE JEWS 

Could anything be sadder in the 
news than the reports of bombs in 
Palestine? The pitiful. disturbances 
between the Arabs and the Jews have 
been growing worse, andnow about 8000 
British troops are' in the Holy Land. 

The trouble in ' Palestine, as ; in~ so 
many other parts. of the 'world, arises 
from a conflict between two rights, the 
right of the Arab in a land where he has 
long established himself; C - • 

The right of the Jew derived from both 
ancient and modern Settlement . ; 

The problem'is accentuated 'by the 
fact that Palestine is a very small land. 
Its area is about 10,000 square miles, 
half of which can' be cultivated. 

Palestine is a strip of land so narrow 
that its width from the sea to the desert 
averages only 100 miles. The'climate 
varies greatly. Generally, it is sub-tropi¬ 
cal, with a rainy winter and t a dry, hot' 
summer. .. / - T 

Demands of the Arabs 

The present political situation is not 
difficult to understand. Palestine is 
governed by Great Britain under a 
League mandate*'which enjoins that 
she shall further the^ development of the 
Holy Land as a Jewish national home. 
The Jews complain that undue restric¬ 
tion “ is placed upon their entry; the. 
Arabs declare that too many Jews have 
been already admitted and demand that 
immigration shall cease. 

Before the War tlTe Jews had begun to 
emigrate to Palestine, and in 1914 there 
were probably <50,000 in the country. 
By 1931, under the mandate, they had 
grown to 175,000, and now they number 
about 400,000.; » . 

The Arab demands go farther than a 
ban upon immigration. It is asked that 
sales of land to Jews shall cease, it being 
pleaded that the Arabs have not land 
enough left to them. It is also demanded 
that a constitutional government be 
established in which, with equal voting, 
the Arabs would have a parliamentary 
majority. There.are about seven Arabs 
to three Jews. ‘ ; - 

What the dews Have Done 

These figures are used by the Jews, on 
the other hand, to . show that they are 
still in a minority, and that there is ample 
room for more immigrants. It is also 
claimed, with apparent truth, that the 
Jews have, directly /and Indirectly bene¬ 
fited the Arabs by ! developing a backward 
land and raising the standard of living.. 
The striking success of the Jews is indis¬ 
putable, and their superiority in gifts and 
achievement' is so marked that it is 
impossible to submit them to the rule 
of art Arab'majority. 

A sad economic feature of the disorders 
lias been the wanton destruction 
Jewish crops and plantations, by .> the 
Arab rioters. Forty thousand^ trees,'it is 
said, have been destroyed. 

The British Government, whose policy 
has had the general approval of the Man¬ 
dated Commission of the League, has 
been driven to send tropps to restore 
order, and when quiet returns a Royal 
Commission will thoroughly examine 
the questions at issue. 

THE WINDOW BOX 

It is often said that limited companies 
have no heart, but the East End 
Dwellings Company has one. 

This company has offered to provide 
window boxes and fix them free for 
all tenants who will undertake to grow 
flowers in them. Over 150 have, already 
been supplied and requests* are still 
coming in. ... ' V 
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Sun Blotted Out 

Scientists Go To 

If wc in England hope to see any- 
* thing at all of the eclipse of the 
Sun on Friday, June 19, we shall have 
to get up very early in the morning, 
because all will be over for us by 
6 o'clock. 'Even before then no more 
than half the Sun will be shut out. 

To an astronomer half an r eclipse is 
no better than no eclipse, and for that’ 
reason the astronomers will be scattered 
along the path in Siberia or Japan where 
the eclipse is complete and the place’ 
and tlic hour and the height of the Sun 
in the heavens are all convenient. 

One‘of the British expeditions has 
chosen Omsk in Siberia, an important 
town;with a railway and a Soviet scien¬ 
tific institution.. Professor Carroll of 
Aberdeen leads this band of observers ; 
and the J CN wishes him better-fortune 
^and clcarer skies than attended his efforts 
to see four total eclipses of the past. 

The Sun and the Weather 

It v must seem to some. disappointed 
astronomers* that the Sun’ has an 
arrangement with ' the ’Clerk'*'of the. 
Weather to reserve the cloudiest hours 
of the year forThe eclipse, and that no 
matter where the eclipse hunters pitch, 
their instruments fhe result-Ts the same. 
One British "expedition from 1 Greenwich 
went as far- as Labrador and brought 
back nothing except;mosquito bites. 

But so' eager arc the astronomers to 
examine' that * tremendous Tialo which 
spreads out from the Sun/and can only 
be probed for its secrets when the Sun 
is shut out, that every time there is a 
possibility of seeing a total eclipse they 
set out again. ’ The eclipse may last, 
minutes. The light of the Sun's outer 
atmosphere' stays completely revealed 
for a couple of seconds. - 

This pale bluish glow stretching out for 
ten million miles is the most wonderful 


For Two, Minutes 

Siberia To See It 

sight of a lifetime. Thousands may 
see it on the day ; but the astronomers 
will betoo busy to marvel at its beauty. 
They want to photograph it, and their 
time is terribly short. 

But so that the opportunity When it 
arises shall not be;missed their prepara¬ 
tions afe made months beforehand. Their 
camps must be pitched at places where , 
their elaborate instruments will be able 
.to make the most of the ; minutes and 1 
seconds, and where the Sun will be 
high up in -the. sky when it disappears. 

Professor Carroll's British expedition 
will have the ready help of the Soviet, 
Government and the Russian astrono¬ 
mers, Japan will give assistance as 
generously to the’second British expedi¬ 
tion/ Which left England three months 
ago under Professor Stratton of -Cam¬ 
bridge,, and is waiting at Kamishari on 
the north-east coasL of Hokkaido. , 

A special effort will be made by Russian 
astronomers who are to be carried to the 
borders of the stratosphere by balloon. 
They certainly might hope, for photo¬ 
graphs of some kind for clouds* cannot 
obscure tlicir yiew.,: 

Three American Parties 

The; American ’> astronomers arc not J 
behindhand in hope or expectation. Dr 
Howard Menzel of/Harvard has led an 
expedition which will join a Russian 
party near the town of Ak Bulak in the 
Southern Ur'ai Mountains. From George¬ 
town University 'Dr Paul MacNally's 
party has gone to’Kustanai, about 500 
miles’east of Orenburg. ' '' 

.A;'third American party under Dr 
Harry Nimrno is going to Russia to 
study, not the visible shadbw cast by J , 
the Moon, but the radio shadow caused 
by the passage of the Moort through the 
showers of electric particles which arc 
shot from the Sun to the Earth. ee, , 


The Moon's Fleeting Shadow 


By the C N Astronomer 

A s observed from London, and southern 
England the Sun will rise at about 
a quarter to five (Summer Time) 1 , with 
the Moon already In the \yay and taking 
a tiny bite out of the lower righthand 
side of the Sun's disc. ' 

This apparent bite will grow larger 
during the ensuing, .half-hour until 
rather more than half of the Sun is 
obscured, amounting to *56 of his disc 
as seen from the 
London area, *55 from 
a line between Oxford ' 
and Cambridge, about 
•51 from Lancashire to 
D u r li a nl ; w h i 1 e; i n 
southern Scotland 
and the iiorth of 
Ireland rather less 
than half of the Sun 



stars blaze out together with Venus and 
Mars, which now appear very close to¬ 
gether a little way to the right of the 
Sun with Mercury still farther to the right.’ 

In place of the Sun a scene q£.superb 
and most impressive, grafideur will 
develop, for just as„ the dasf rays-of the 
Sun's brilliant white light; disappear 
behind the dark edge of the /Mot)n the 
advancing ‘rim will, burst;,' into red 
flames like *:a. semicircle . ,of celestial 
fireworks,* just for /a. 
few moments till/the - 
Mooh/ludes this upper' 
atmosphere of Taming 
and.. .eruptive* hydro¬ 
gen- • round s the- Sun. - 
Them ; a sudden and 
greyish . darkhebs 
supervenes, Jit by the 
glorious streamers of 


will be hidden, and in Appearance 0! the Sun at mid-eclipse.. left, as the pearly and mys- 
northern Scotland still seeQ from sout norSem'ScoHand a . Ud rlSht ’ from terious porona which 
less. Deeply tinted or ^ ’ , radiate in varying and 


smoked glass should be. used-to protect 
the eyes ; the dense part of a;photo film 
negative is admirable for this purpose. 

As/the Sun . rises earlier in Scotland 
and northern England by sortie five or 
six minutes it will be just possible to see 
the beginning of the eclipse there, pro¬ 
viding the sky is quite clear down to 
the horizon. The middle or greatest 


overlapping curves far out into' spied 
for several times the Sun’s diameterA/T 
The area -over which it is visible’* at 
one moment is relatively quite small, as/ 
we should see were we on the Moon ; 
from there an oval black spot varying 
in size, but reaching to about 85 miles 
wide on this occasion, would be seep to 
strike the Earth in. the Mediterranean 


extent of the eclipse will also occur .and travel along this path to the Pacific 
between five and ten minutes later there Ocean, taking just three hours to do so, 
than in London. The display, will end ere it left the* Earth. , Such eclipse 
just after six o'clock as observed from phenomena areoften /seen. : on Jupiter 
south-east England, and a; few. minutes as produced by liis greater moons. / . 

later as seen farther north and west, . The sfiadOw of the eclipse, rushes'upon 
the Moon passing away to the left from the observer with terrific speed, in places 
the south-east of the Sun. on this occasion at the rate , of some 


As observed from places farther 
toward the south-east of Europe a 
greater proportion of the Sun will be 
seen to be eclipsed until, on reaching 
Greece, the beginning of the path of 
total eclipse awaits observers. Along 
this path, which is shown on our World 
Map, darkness will descend the bright 


2700 feet a second, so in the brief space, 
of two and a half minutes the shadow of 
the black spot has * passed: over the 
observer, the hydrogen flames burst out 
again, and then the brilliant sunlight; 
after which the Mobil . begins to pass off 
from the Surt very much as we see it 
here. / u 1 * / G. F. M. 
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TOC H COMES OF AGE / 

Gilbert Talbot’s Legacy 
of Love 

THE UNDYING FIRE 

Tog H is twenty-one years old next 
week. 

Throughout the world the coming of 
age of this brotherhood of goodwill and A 
well-doing will be kept by British youth 
and manhood. On Monday the Arch¬ 
bishop of York will bless it at St Paul's. 
On Saturday the Duke of Kent will light 
the lamps of 104 new branches ’in the 
presence of 10,000 London members. . - s 
Among the 10,000 arc 300 members 
from oversea. They arc a token of-, the 
way in which the lamp lighted by Toe H, 
when it was a house of refuge at 
Poperinghe (behind the lines in the.war), 
has become a candelabra to illuminate 
the British commonwealth of , nations 
with its kindly glow. It is a candelabra : 
with 1435 branches. The light has been 
carried from lamp to lamp. . It never 
goes out. More than once, the King,has 
handed on the torch. 

A Password To Thousands , 

To many thousands of young mien ,\yho t 
were, children during the war Toe H is . 
a password, and they will remember, if 
others forget, how it came into' being. 
Its existence is a proof of the truth 'that 
no man can say till his last hour has* 
come what will be the ! most * important 
thing in his life, ' ” - «.* * V- • * 

One of those whose life was sacrificed 
in the war was Gilbert; Talbot, a;fern of 
the Bishop of Winchester. Hp^wept 
into the mud and misery of’ Tl’ai]ders 
with a brightTight shining in his young 
heart, and found a way bf.iivmg’the'life 
of the Good Samaritan even Utnoitg the 
death and destruction shed all' ’about 
him. He fell a victim, but the' good lie 
did lived after him. 1 , ■* ’ , - 

The Chaplain Did Not Forget ‘ 

It found remembrance and a home;in* 
the heart of an English chaplain .with 
the forces, the Rev T. B. Clayton, whom 
thousands knew Then and afterwards as 
Tubby Clayton.. As a tribute to the 
deathless spirit of the young man he so 
much admired the chaplain V took a 
deserted house at Poperinghe and turned 
it into a refuge for soldiers. */ •••--■ ; ■ - ; 

Here mud-stained and'weary men 
could rest and write letters Lome.. Here, 
if they were so minded they could find in’ 
an upper room the consolations .'of the 
1 Christian faith. ' ; 

To these men Talbot House, known 
by its telegraphic name of Toe. H, 

■ became the symbol of sanctuary : * 

. *Rest after tdil f port after stormy seas , 

; f Ease after war. /‘' . ' ■■■ 

Some oFthe men who knew thisTiouse 
said to .one another and to the chaplain: 

“ This is too jgood a thing to perish. Let 
us keep;it gbifig when the war is over," 

. . The chaplain did not forget, and two 
years after this* he began organising,. 
Talbot Houses all over the British Isles 
and finallyTill over Greater Britain. : 

\ \ The Toe H Com pass ■.' / . 

. ( The £ajnp of Maintenance at each 
established Toe H house stands for the 
spirit of unfailing sacrifice, and.when it 
has been lighted the famous lines of Sir 
Laurence Binyon are repeated: 

They shall grow not old , as we that are 
. left grow old , 

Age shall not zveary them, nor the years 
condemn; • . 

At the going down of the sun , and in the 
morning t . - 
. We will remember them. 

- . But Toe H is for the living, not for 
the buried past. In the silence after the 
lighting, of- the lamp the members 
renew their faith and their pledge to be 
true to The four points of the Toe H 
compass-—to think fairly, to love widely, to 
witness humbly, and to build bravely. 

Toe LI has grown to be a city of many 
mansions, and in them all dwells the 
spirit of youth and hope and helpfulness. 
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One More good Idea The Ups of the ‘ 26 Millions at Authors Week 

Being Worked Out Downs School Across The World 


New Invention For 
the Blind 

A new reader for blind people which 
gives great promise has been invented 
by a student at Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity, USA. 

It will practically convert the print 
of any book’ or newspaper into a kind of 
Braille j which the blind person can read 
by touch. 

Once again the photo-cell is used, and 
a little apparatus called the reader will 
chop,up. the page of typed matter and 
reflect it bit by bit upon the cell. The 
electric currents from the cell will be 
amplified, and will then operate a feeler. 

In this feeler a number of beads arc 
actuated by the current from the 
amplifier, and as the reader u sees " the 
different letters so the beads will auto¬ 
matically arrange themselves in different 
shapes, which the blind will interpret 
by feeling, as they now interpret Braille 
characters. 

Though the instrument is still in the 
experimental stage there seems some 
reah hope of its . being able to deal with 
the reading matter in ordinary books. 

A SHIP LOADED WITH PLANTS 

' . A* steamer sailing from New Zealand 
recently! had / among its cargo a great 
consignment of; native plants' to be used 
in decorating the New Zealand Court at 
tha Umpire Exhibition at Johannesburg.' 

. These .plants will reach 1 Johannesburg 
three month's before the exhibition 
opens and .will .be' put in glasshouses to 
get used ‘ to the dryer South African 
climate. . ■ ; 

* ■' Included in this party of plant visitors 
were a number of those beautiful tree 
ferns which grow as high as palm trees. 


No Building Above 300 
Feet 

The beauty of the South Downs is 
to be saved from further, disfigure¬ 
ment by the excellent device of 
banning building, savef for farm pur¬ 
poses, at heights over 300 feet above 
sea-level. \ • 

The East and West Sussex CoiTnty 
Councils are joining in the effort, but 
the East scheme goes a little farther 
than that of the West. , 

The East. Council proposes definitely , 
to ban all. building save for agricultural 
purposes above the 300-feet dine. : 

The West Council will allow building 
above 300 feet on special permission, 
and’ the number of houses may not 
exceed one to xoo acres. ; 

CANADA DOING THINGS 

The policy of doing things that need 
to be done, as the proper remedy for 
unemployment so long advocated in 
the CN, is being adopted by Canada. . 

Of a sum of £20,000,000 which has 
been voted the greater part is to be 
spent on works and only , a third on 
direct relief. ■ The great national under¬ 
takings include ; additions to harbour 
works and improvement of . rivers; 
new air-ports; a great national high¬ 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
a small-holdings scheme ; new public 
buildings ; and railway extensions. ,;. - 
Men now in relief camps will pass to 
the planned works, and Canada will gain 
by a considerable addition to lier 
national capital. - 

{ Horses are steadily growing scarcer ; 
today there are only six on our roads for 
'every ten in 1931. / : 


Remarkable Facts About 
Russia 

It helps us to understand the might 
of the Soviet Empire to note that 
• Russia now has 26 million children 
attending school. • 

In 1913 fewer than one in three of the- 
people of Russia could read and write, ; 
but the schools have changed all that; 
now nine in ten can read. 

Public health has so. greatly improved 
in the same time that the population 
very-rapidly increases. In 1913 about 
30 per 1000 people died in a year ; now 
the rate has fallen to 18. ’ 

The Russian Ambassador, in a lecture 
in London, gave some other remarkable 
details of improvement. In 1928 the 
output of coal was 36 million tons; in 
1935 it was 115 millions. In the same 
period steel output grew from four: to 
over twelve . million , tons ; and the 
output of tractors from 1000 to 120,000. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

r The Acts of the Apostles was the. name 
given by Mr Basil Mathews to the 
monthly journal of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society at ‘ a dinner held in 
London to celebi*ate its centenary, - 
' Well does tliis little Chronicle deserve 
its title. It appeared; in .the same year 
as the Pickwick Papers,, and great names 
such as' Livingstone ' and Moffat shine 
among its ' records •' of hundreds of 
strange adventures and deeds pf heroism 
in remote countries. • . : / * 

The \vorld would soon be, vi better 
place if modest journals of this kind, 
with their pages charged with the 
inspiration of noble deeds, had as wide 
a circulation as "sensational novels and 
some of our sensational newspapers. . - ‘ 


New Zealand Honours 
Its Writers 

Not before its time* Authors Week 
has been celebrated in New Zealand. 

Although New Zealand is best kjnown 
to the world for the great amount of 
wealth produced frpni its farms,' or for 
the beauty of its scenery, or even for 
the prowess of its athletes, it has also 
produced a number of .good authors. 

There arejonly a million and a half 
British people in, New Zealand, but some 
of this little country’s writers have be-, 
come world-famous. The late Katherine 
Mansfield, who wrote .many short 
stories of New Zealand life, has exercised 
an influence on short-story writers in 
many parts- of the world. . 

Unfortunately for .the author he is 
often, like the prophet of the Scriptures, 
without renown in his own country, 
and so it is with the, author in New 
Zealand. The greatest success has been 
achieved by those writers who have left 
their island homeland to do their jwork. 

It is often said that New Zealanders 
are too much inclined to ignore the 
writers of their owh country; vet a 
New Zealander who thought ill of New 
Zealand's famous Rugby , team the 
All Blacks/or of the great" New Zealand 
mile runner J. E. Lovelock, would be 
regarded as a little unpatriotic. : 

To help in overcoming this lack of 
pride in New Zealand writers the literary 
people of the Dominion organised an 
Authors Week. In all the big towns 
there were displays ' of New Zealand 
books—-novels, : poetry, history, • and 
science. Distinguished writers gave 
lectures about the " great number of 
authors of good boQlcs • this smallest. of 
the Empire’s Dominions has produced. 

One of the interesting facts revealed 
by Author’s "* Week is\ that over 3000 
books by New Zealand authors have been 
published in the Dominion’s 100 yhars. 
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GREAT SEAL CATCH 

The eight vessels which formed 
The Newfoundland sealing fleet for 
the spring's .round-up returned., 
with 133,669 pelts, an increase of€ 
neatly 43^000 on last year’s figures^ 
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WifHH ——— ^pREAT, OIL GUSHER, /•» 

While drilling on a prospective oil /J 
site at Kerguez in Azerbaijan*-' 1 
' experts were surprised .when a V 
, natural gusher started spouting 
Akih to a great height. .Oil came forth i 
?F^^f K “ NLAND at the rate of 8000 tons a day. Jf 


ICELAND 


A fir Tic hr PAH tHE SOLAR.ECLIPSE . 
A r< L. / / L OCEAN, About 25 Russian ,and;10 foretgh. 

, ‘ LL' . expeditions have taken ; up Jheir. 

, positions for-the purpose of 

* observing this week’s eclipse of 

the Sun. M6st of-therrV ate. in 
Siberia; See news colwmri3* 
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AFTER. 17 YEARS ' 

The cicada has,made its jfb. ^ 

appearance in several yy 

e arts of the Eastern.p, I 

nited States. This |oud- V|rji 
singing insect, which lives 
its larval stage of 17 years NvF*.Il 
^underground,"' was last 
seen and heard in 1919. 

On June 21 the Sun is directly 
overhead on theTropic of Cancer 

PA C / FI t O Cl A N 
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& THE MIDNIGHT SUN V* 
’S By June 21 the ,Sun L 
J™ will have reached its 
Farthest North, and it 
will then be seen. V 
^throughout the 24‘ ‘1 
hours everywhere 
north of the.Arctic 
Circle. This includes ijp 
’ ■' most of Greenland. 'x%/. 
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Equator—the middle " , 

line round the globe 

The Sun’g Farthest North 

: On June 21 the Sun i$ seen overhead at 
1 noon at its farthest northern limit, called 
i the Tropic of Cancer. After June 21 the 
vertical noon Sun appears ■ farther - and 
farther South, until on September 23 it 
reaches the Equator. The Sun appears 
stationary for a day or two before turning 
South, and this period is known as the 
summer solstice, or standing still. On 
June 21 the midnight Sun is seen on The 
• Arctic Circle; - ' , *.■ - • 




ATLANTIC 
w OCEAN 

C\ FIGHTING A PLAGUE 
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A'..plague of cotton 
i worms affected 25,000 
acres of Egypt’s cotton- 
growing lands, and 
after a week of in- 
, tensive war carried on y ■ ' 
by 500,000 peasants 
the pests were almost 
. .eradicated. , 




Cape Colulnbine' 


ro 

A SEA DRYING UP 
Last March the Cas-« 
pian Sea fell to the 
lowest level recorded 
for a hundred years, 
and now the ruins of 
a 12th7century fortress, 
sunk long ago beneath 
Baku harbour, are 
gradually emerging 
from the water. 







HOTEL SENT BY PLANE’ 
/ I ' a new hotel has been fjown 
^ in sections to Wau, a rqoun- 
tain mining town in New 
Guinea. The sections yvere 
^ ^ built at Port Moresby. 

1 '■ ***** 

■ 

A PortMoresby 


prsOUTH 

/AMERICA 

HARVESTING jn canoes 

frazil nuts, which grow on very 
high trees, are gathered by natives 
in canoes when the River Amazon 
is at its greatest height and 
flooding wide areas. 


AFRICA INDIAN OCEAN 


WARNING TO SAILORS 
■ A lighthouse . costing j£16;000. 1 
which has taken \ two years to 
build, will be opened in October 
at Cape Columbine. The light will 
be nine and a half million candle-., 
* povvepand the beam will be seen 
24 miles out at sea. 


AUSTRALIA^ 


A VERY RARE PLANT 
A Canadian professor has arrived 
"in Australia to conduct a search 
in Queensland swamps for a rare 
plant which feeds on Insects. 
Known as UtricUlata Yubulata, the 
plant was first discovered in 1875. 
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The King, God Bless Him 

TsJext Tuesday is .,th’e . King’s 
birthday. The 'firkt year of 
his reign'has run half its course. 

•So swiftly has it passed that 
the people who admired him as 
Prince of Wales can hardly 
realise that he has become their 
Sovereign . King ; yet in these 
months he has done enough to 
show us that he is the same man, 
and that in him lives on the 
bright flame of energy and sym¬ 
pathy that has , been his gift 
since first we knew him. Of 
none is it truer that the boy has 
made the man. .. 

. A thousand acts have shown 
it since on him fell the shadow of 
our, national sorrow and the sun¬ 
shine of our national hope. 

Our hearts opened wide at the 
thought" of the Prince suddenly 
bereaved and as suddenly borne 
down by new and tremendous 
cares. None who saw him on that 
bleak January day when lie 
followed his father's, coffin from 
King's Gross will forget his white 
stony face, or forget the way the 
London crowd felt for him> 

The sympathy he awakened 
then goes with him in all his 
ways. To it is added a renewal 
of : the admiration he won as 
Prince, and the firm belief that he 
will keep it no less as the people's 
King. He showed that he was 

the same man " when he went 
do Glasgow to see the Queen 
Mary. As,of old the workmen 
crowded about him to welcome 
him as a man and a brother. 
As of old, after seeing‘ all the 
wonders of the splendid liner, he 
went to visit the Clydeside slums. 

He did not like what he saw 
in the miserable tenements and 
crowded rooms, and he said so. 
".Are you my King ? " asked a 
five-year-old boy in one of 
them. " Yes, sonny* I am your 
new King," replied the visitor ; 
and the little boy's new King, 
when afterwards he went to tea 
with the Lord Provost, told him 
that " these people " should have 
better houses than the appalling 
places he had seen. 

"These people" know he 
means it, and rest their hopes in 
him. He shoulders a tremendous 
responsibility that they should 
not be disappointed and he shoul¬ 
ders it like a man. There are no 
slums in his. Duchy of Cornwall. 
There is content and-hope, which 
is better.' 

In him the people expect to 
find the Happy Warrior whose 
wars will . be waged against 
poverty and illwill and' class 
hatred. In such wars, sufficient 
for any king, Great Britain looks 
to him as a leader, whose fortunes 
and future are one with those of 
the people and the State. 

God save our gracious King ... 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Rivet 
/Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the. world 



The Canker 

The House of Commons was packed 
- last week to witness one of the 
most painful scenes ever known 
within its walls. . 

Horn many of those who sat through 
it , we wonder , remember this—that this 
pitiful scene arose from the existence 
everywhere throughout society , rich and 
poor , of a great evil that Parliament is 
afraid to deal with , the canker of 


Gambling ? 




Eating His Licence 

w were much interested to see 
, that the other day a policeman- 
found a motorist eating his licence. 

It is the kind of thing we should 
expect to find’some of these drivers 
doing, *and much less harmful than 
many of the thitigs they actually do. 

It' is inter^stirig . to sea That more 
than one in six of all drivers tested up 
to now have failed. ^Nearly 60,000, 
examined to the end. of dast month 
were nof fit to drive. ■ That is to say, ” 
1006 incompetent drivers*were being 
kept off the roads every week for the 
last twelve months: . 

From these figures we are entitled to 
assume that 1000 incompetent drivers 
took to the roads every week the year 
before, and.every week the year before 
that, and we shudder to think of the 
lives they hold in jeopardy. Some 
of them wc’ know arc drinking too 
much to be safe drivers, and Jf the 
rest would eat their licences instead 
of working them out it would be much 
safer for us all.. 

■Y, ® 

The Lord Chief Sums Up 

\yno will disagree with, the Lord 
Chief Justice in his opinion of 
The Times ? Certainly not the C N. 
Lord Hewart says The Times ex¬ 
hibits day by day 

infallibility without arrogance , om¬ 
niscience without condescension , fas¬ 
tidiousness without severity , and is 
monumental without being statuesque . 

& 

The Milkman’s Window 

^E yield to none in our, admiration 
of-the fine blocks of workmen's 
homes now being put up in Lambeth. 
Particularly we like the fine example 
the LCC sets to alt our sign-painters. 
The lettering of the names of these 
blocks is beautifully done. 

, But could not the .LCC artist 
design the announcements for its milk 
shops? In the block nearest to the 
County Hall a window has long been 
spoilt by an aggressive notice pasted 
on in red letters much too big saying 
" For the Best Milk." An excellent 
opportunity has now arrived for one 
of the bright boys in the LCC schools 
to put the matter right, for, a window- 
cleaner having upset these stuck-on 
letters, they were put back so as to 
read " For Milk Best the ” ; and so 
they stood when we last saw them, a 
poor advertisement for the LCC. 


BrotherBoth Ways 

g a mu el Foote the actor’ walking 
; with a friend, was accosted,by a 
beggar who asked for charity. • His 
friend refused, but Foote gave the 
man money, whereupon the friend 
said, " I believe you have been duped, 
for I am morally certain the fellow is 
an impostor." 

’"He is cither the most distressed 
man or the best actor I ever saw," 
replied Foote; "and, either as the 
one or the other, he has a brotherly 
claim on me." J 


Tip -Cat 

S°me people who travel on 
buses don’t know where 
to get off. The Sort who get 
on with anybody. 

> 0 ’ 

Tall men are said to be good-tempered. 
The height of amiability. 

,'S 

Vegetarians are seldom quarrelsome. 
Well, quarrels arc joint affairs. 

■ ' ‘ : q 

\Yhat is at the bottom of the average 
problem picture ? somebody asks. 
The artist's signature; - " ' 

Modern art is ailing, says a critic. At 
all events sorpe of it is sickening. 

. \ 0 

Sir John Orr is against food fads. He 
ought to move. ^ 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Kiiow 



If Parliament 
pays its Bills 



circus giant has a son seven feet 
high. Knows how to bring him up. 
B • 

The young brother of a film actress is 
said to be , devoted to his sister. 
Always takes her part. 

□ 

Thieves nearly got away with £100 
worth of hats. A try on. . 

0 - 

goME people think better on their feet.' 
Others can’t stand thinking. 

A lady always tips a taxi- 
driver with a threepenny- 
piece. Gives him a bit for 
himself. 

* \ 7 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
J^eeds is to plant 15,000 trees and 
100,000 shrubs ‘all over the city, 
^Jinety per. cent of the lenses used in 
taking Hollywood films are British. 
Qroydon libraries answer 3000 tele¬ 
phone calls a year asking for 
information. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not remarkable, as voc look at a 
garden in these lovely days, to remember 
that flowers are the only things about us 
that do not grow old ? 
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If England Should Sink 
Beneath the Waves 

|f tomorrow a vast wave from the 
Atlantic should sink England for 
ever below the level of the ocean, and 
destroy, the last remnant of her popu¬ 
lation 1 and the last of her cities and 
fields, yet in her spirit she would still 
survive in that great' power oversea 
whose seed she planted, whose growth 
she nourished,. and whose chief claim 
to the respect of mankind, will always 
be in upholding those ideas of law, 
government, and morality its people 
inherited from the little island lying 
like an emerald in the stormy seas. 

From this point of view the founda¬ 
tion of Jamestown becomes the great¬ 
est of all events in the modern history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race! and one of 
the very greatest in the history of the 
world. 

From this point of view also the 
conditions prevailing in'-colonial Vir¬ 
ginia, the foremost and most powerful 
of’ all the English , dependencies of 
that day, become, of .supreme interest; 
for from these conditions was to spring 
the spirit of one of the greatest nation¬ 
alities ; and from these conditions was 
to arrive a permanent guarantee that, 
whatever might be the fate-'of England, 
the Anglo-Saxon conception of social 
order, political freedom, individual 
liberty, and private morality should 
not perish from the Earth. P. A* Bruce 

® ' TV 

The Slander 

T*was but a • breath, ' ’ \ 

. And yet the fair good name 
was wilted ; ” 

And friends once fond grew cold 
and stilted, V 
And life was worse than death.. 

One venomed word 7... 

That struck its coward,-poisoned 
blow . ‘ 

In craven whispers/ hushed and 
low, 

And yet the wide world heard 1 , 

Twas but one whisper, one 
That muttered low, for very 
shame, , , * > . 

The thing the slanderer dare not 
name,” ' 

And yet the work was done. 

A hint so slight, ■ 

And yet so mighty in its power ; 
A human soul in one short hour 
Lies crushed beneath its blight. 

By a writer unknown ’ 

■ a . 

' As Life Goes By 

^hat seems -to grow fairer to me 
; as life goes by is the love and 
grace and tenderness of it; not its 
wit and ..cleverness and grandeur of 
knowledge (grand as knowledge is), 
but just the laughter of.little children 
and the friendship of friends—the cosy 
talk by the fireside; the sight of 
flowers and the sound of music. 

John Richard Green 
. ® ‘ 

A Word From Shakespeare 

, To Mr De Valera 

Think’st thou it honourable for a 
noble man 

Still to remember wrongs ? Coriolanus 
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A CATTLE TROUGH 
25 MILES LONG 

Nottingham To Grantham 
DECLINE OF A FAMOUS CANAL 

Nottingham has done such . fine 
work in canalising the Trent that we 
are apt to forget that it has had other 
canals which in former days were both 
famous and important. 

One of these, the greatest, linked the 
town by water with Grantham in Lin¬ 
colnshire. People of middle age can 
remember when this canal was so highly 
valued as a means of transport that in 
severe winters it was thought worth while 
to send ice-breakers up it from the Trent 
to free the surface for its many barges. 

But the Grantham Canal has ceased 
to , carry traffic, and its owners, the 
LNER, decided to ask Parliament to 
relieve it of the responsibility of main¬ 
taining this lengthy watercourse. 

Objection came from an unexpected 
quarter. Farmers had long come to 
regard the canal as a source of water for 
their horses and cattle, so representa¬ 
tives of the South Notts and Leicester¬ 
shire branches of the Farmers Union 
took the matter up [with the company, 
who, to end matters harmoniously, has 
agreed to maintain a , depth of not less 
than two feet of water throughout the 
entire length of the canal. 

>AVc have wrought marvels of irriga¬ 
tion in Egypt .and India, but little 
England can still look the engineers of 
the world in the face so long as'we Can 
Yboast that we have a cattle trough over 
.25,miles long: in our midst. 

And will not skaters bless the.railway 
arid the farmers for what will be a’mighty 
rink in winter ? 

FAMILY BUDGETS 

The Government Looking 
Into Them 

The Ministry of Labour is to make an 
inquiry into family budgets. 

We are glad of it, for still many 
children are insufficiently nourished, and 
the Government ought to know in what 
proportions our people lack the means 
to build healthy citizens. The inquiry 
would be by sample, a sufficient number 
of cases’ being examined to test the mass. 

This is not as difficult as it might 
appear. , To ascertain the average’ length 
of an oak leaf it is not necessary to 
measure all the leaves on the tree. If 
a fair number of leaves be taken.-at 
random, and their, average length 
ascertained, the result will be accurate. 

It is rather sad, however, that in, 1936 
vve should find it necessary to measure 
poverty, or to sample households. We 
can imagine a householder defying 
investigation as an outrage on privacy 
and liberty, and declaring that, with a 
reasonable economic system, . such a 
counting-up would be unnecessary. 

Why, indeed, should it be necessary ? 
There is no excuse for pinching and 
screwing in 1936, and the historian of the 
future will look back with grim amaze¬ 
ment on the story of our times. 

A social worker has lately stated that 
unemployed lads brought from Wales 
to London were so underfed that a 
good square meal made them ill; they 
had to be nursed into a condition to, 
digest their food I > 

A FARM FOR A CHANCELLOR’S 
WIDOW 

The friends of Dr Dollfuss, the brave 
little Chancellor of Austria who was 
murdered two years ago, have bought a 
farm at Stossing, 30 miles from Vienna, 
for his widow and her two children. 

The son of peasants. Dr Dollfuss- died 
poor, and it is well that his loved ones 
should own a piece of that homeland 
for which he gave his life/ - 


The Children's Newspaper 

The Twenty-Second of June h 

From the CN of 25 Years Ago 

I 6ng ago I thought of writing a children are to be comforted in distress; 

little book, and it was to be the above our workhouses, for their care- 
book of England’s Golden Year. In this worn people are coming through the gates 
golden year the people were to receive back to their cottage homes ; above our 
the gift 1 which God put in the world schools, for our boys and girls are to 
for them, the gift of happiness. stay in them one year or two years 

All our quarrels were to stop for this more, or until they can face the world 
one year, all our parties were to forget- with strength ; above our mines, for 
their differences, all our Churches were thousands of little boy miners are 
to believe in peace, all our patriots were, coming up to live in the sun ; above, the 
to love our land. \ ' corners of our streets, for the honest idle 

Well, the Golden Year is still a dream ; man has ..found a friend ; above our 
and yet, as we walk* about the great marketplaces, for our trade leaps high, 
capital of the world in this lovely and there is joy in commerce ; above our 
English summer, as we see the pride of slums, for they are passing out.to shame 
race upon the faces of .our people, as the our name no more \ above the sad homes 
flag under which no slave can breathe stricken with consumption, for the 
flies from roofs and windows, as the greatest blow that has ever been aimed 
people of all nations gather in the heart at the great white plague is now about 
of the mother of nations—as we seem to to fall; above our army and our navy, 
hear the echoes of rejoicing ring from for never again shall, they be turned 
the farthest bounds of. the , Pacific to against a race that speaks our Shake- 
Westminster Abbey, do we not feel that speareVtongue. . 
the Golden Year has come ? : Citizens of a World Kingdom 

The King is crown**with the loyalty Let bur flag fly high in all the world, 
of his peoplci; the. People are crowned f never sihee Icings ruled in England 
with happiness, f he tumult and the was king clowned'iri such'a happy land, 
shouting dies; the captains and the What wiHtheyky of England,those 
kings depart. But beneath the tumult frjgnds of burs on their homeward way ? 
and the .shouting is something deeper What will thdy say of these little islands 
still, and the captains and the kings go where frcedom lives ?. Ouietly walking 
back to their peoples with the news that about our London we ha v e seen our cap- 
the motherland offreedom is strong at tains an(1 our kings-the great French 
heart and full of hope. In a storm at premier of our great Canadian Dominion; 
sea when it seems to those who watch thc brave Dutch Premier o{ our new 
as if the ocean would leave its bed and Sdlith ■ A{fican nation ; the' Ayrshire 
overwhelm the earth,, the tumult is on miner who leads our Commonwealth 
the surface and underneath is an beyond the far Pacific; a wonderful 
unbroken calm, the everlasting peace in it has been to see them, chosen 

which the waters have rested since they chieftains o{ a quartcr of TOan kind, 
were gathered to then place, walking . about our London as citizens 

A Great Moment of a vast world-kingdom. 

And so, under the tumult and the ' ‘What ivill they sayof England ? 
shouting in our streets is the calm of a They will say of her, if they read her 
great people, the steadfast, onward, signs aright, that the sun will shine over 
upward progress of the mightiest people merry England once again. They will 
on the earth, moving with its face set to say of her that the dragon of poverty 
the sun. The din of .strife has passed ; will be slain in the England of St 
the hush of a great moment has come. George. They will say of her that the 
The House of Commons is still, and its king who does not own a slum shall have 
last message to the people has stirred no subjects who own slums. They will say 
men to the depths. In this year of the of her that the streets of our towns shall 
king the poor are to be greatly remem- be as happy as the green lanes of our 
bered ; it is the crowning year of king countryside. They will say of her that 
and men, of women and children) too, the foundations of her glory shall be 
Let our great flag fly above our work- ■ set in her-people’s homes, 
shops, for our workers are to be snatched And it shall all come true, if the Bible 
from a burning which is worse than fire ; is true, and if you and I and England to 
above our cradles, for mothers and ourselves be true. Arthur Mee 

From Oberammergau To the Rhondda 

A woodcarver of Oberammergau work he had done-when interned in the 
went to Dublin before the war to Isle of Man. An idea struck him. Why 
do special work for an Irish firm. not make toys for Welsh children ? He 

. During his stay the war broke out in returned to his own mission hall in 
1914, and he was sent to the Isle of Tonypandy and started the idea. 

Man and interned, his tools taken from The Methodist Minister suggested 
him. His heart ached for his children, that the men there should make toys 
He wished he could send them a present, for the children. It would keep them 
but what could he do with no tools ? busy and give joy to the little ones. An 
One day when thinking about his empty garage was taken; tools, timber, 
family he saw some rusty, nails and a benches were collected; and several men 
few pieces of wood lying about. He worked for hours with no wages, but in 
sharpened the nails on a stone and a spirit of love and goodwill, and each 
made handles out of the wood, and from Christmas the most needy children have 
his meat bones he carved for his wife a had 'toys given to them. The output 
beautiful vase and for his children a set during the last six or seven years has 
of serviette rings. * ^ been oyer thirty thousand dart-boards. 

Years passed., The war was over and wheelbarrows; Noah’s Arks, trolleys, 
peace and internationalism became a ring-boards, and dolls-houses. 
doctrine for many. A Methodist Minis- The Bavarian woodcarver is glad to feel 
ter who is now m tlie Rhondda Valley that his internment in.the' Isle of Man 
went’ to Oberammergau for a' peace in 1914 has brought joy to thousands 
conference. ' He stayed mthe home of of ‘ Unfortunate children in Wales more 
the Bavarian carpenter; and j saw the than, twenty years? after/ : .; \, 


NONSENSE ABOUT 
THE UNEMPLOYED 

No Need For Two Millions 
GOOD NEWS ALL ROUND 

There is good news of the unem¬ 
ployed. It is perfectly clear that it is 
political nonsense to talk of two 
million idle men as inevitable. 

The day count of employed and un¬ 
employed on May 25 established a new 
record. The number of insured workers 
at work was found to be 10,831,000, or 
472,000 more than in May 1935. 

More remarkable still, in the best 
month of the good year 1929, when trade 
boomed all over the world, the number 
of insured persons at work was 515,000 
less than last month . - 

The number of registered unem¬ 
ployed fell on May 25 to 1,705,042, of whom 
1,397,755 were wholly unemployed. 

All this is very encouraging, because 
we were told not long ago that two 
millions was a sort of irreducible figure. 
We believe that, with proper care for the 
distressed areas, a much smaller figure 
is possible, much below one million. 

The world still suffers from serious 
political -disturbances, from exchange 
difficulties, and from artificial trade 
barriers, and there is every reason to 
hope that with avoidance of war and 
the growth of cooperation we may 
advance to new records. 

Certainly Britain, with her magnificent 
empire, covering a quarter of the world's 
land and people, has every reason to be 
optimistic. . 

The great improvement in May was 
shared by all trades, and it is of special 
interest to see how the unemployed on 
May 25 were divided in respect of 
public assistance. 

. In each hundred 45 were eligible for 
unemployed benefit; 39 received allow¬ 
ances ; 16 were not entitled to insurance 
benefits or allowances, and had therefore 
to be assisted in other ways. 

*We see how large a proportion of the 
idle are covered by insurance. 

WHAT OF OUR 
FISHERMEN? 

Losing Men and Boats 

A keen observer, Mr Basil Henry, 
points out how the nation is losing 
fishing fleets,,and with it losing men 
and material invaluable in peace and war. 

British sea-fishing is naturally divided 
into two branches, white fish and her¬ 
ring, and both have suffered heavy loss. 

; As to herrings, the yearly catch before 
the war was ten million cwts., valued at 
about £$, 500,000, and these figures have 
fallen to half. The numbers of steam 
drifters, by which most of the fish are 
caught, have fallen from 1470 to 1088. 
In Scotland the share-fisherman’s earn¬ 
ings have fallen in a few years from ^51 

With white fish disorganisation has 
produced equally alarming results. For 
the whole industry, taking Scotland 
again, the total number of fishermen 
employed was some 23,000 in pre-war 
days. This takes no account of curers 
and kipporers, distributors and wharf- 
men, thrown out of jobs; while those 
still employed are earning little. Boats 
are deteriorating and are not being re¬ 
placed or repaired. 

In the Great War fishing boats and 
their, brave men did splendid work. 
They proved to be essential to our de¬ 
fence. As we are now intent on defence, 
what of the fishing industry ? 

The Manx Government is showing the 
way. It proposes to make loans; not 
exceeding 75 per cent of the total cost 
to provide modern fishing boats. The 
money is to be free' of ‘interest and to be 
repaid within twenty years, . > - * 
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TALES OF ALICE 

STILL SPRIGHTLY 

Most Entertaining Circus 
Animal in the World 

PLAYING WITH TREES 

Age cannot wither our Alice, nor 
custom stale her infinite variety. . 1 
■ We have again had news of this most 
historic of Zoo elephants, this .time from 
Mr C. W. L. Bride of Marecba, North 
Queensland. Alice, seems as sprightly 
as ever in her old age. 

While she was being carried with two 
other'elephants of Wirth’s Circus , on 
trucks along the railway between 
Taronga and Waini in New Zealand 
she came to a spot she knew well. Two 
years ago she had reached out with her, 
trunk and grabbed a tree leaning 
toward the rails, as the bush does in 
that pleasant land. As neither the tree 
nor the truck would give way the truck 
left the rails. A few weeks ago the 
same thing., happened. As the truck; 
rolled past the spot Alice, inciting her* 
two companions to; help her, again 
thrust forward her own trunk to seize 
a tree trunk, and this time two trucks 
left the line; 

A Rough Crossing 

Alice’s next joke was on the rough 
crossing of the Tasman Sea; but this 
was rather forced merriment, for she 
was feeling indisposed.* Accordingly she 
wisely elected to lie down ; and chose her 
position so that she rested against the 
door of her trainer’s cabin. Nothing 
would move her for hours till she felt 
better. 

Mr Bride has a personal interest in 
Alice because he first made her acquaint¬ 
ance 23 years ago (a short span in her 
long life) when she was shunting 
wagons at Port Piric, .South Australia, 
for Wirth’s Circus, then loading up for 
Melbourne. Full of admiration for her 
sagacity he bought about five dozen 
ripe bananas to give to her. Alice 
watched him, and in joyful anticipation 
levelled her trunk at him, making little 
squealing noises, as he asked permission 
of her.keeper. “ Surely you can,” said 
that good man. u There isn't enough 
in the State, to fill her up, the old 
baggage." ' 

A Feast of Bananas 

Alice pushed the keeper aside with 
her trunk and advanced at a quick 
march . toward the bananas. They 
lasted her about a minute and a half, 
and again came the questing end of her 
trunk asking for more. When the giver 
spread his arms wide to show that he 
had no more bananas Alice’s trunk 
touched him gently, .and, saying Umph 
for ” Thank you ” very loudly, she 
slowly turned away, 

' Later in the day he saw her in a less 
praiseworthy moment, She and a com¬ 
panion were being led along a side street 
to the .empty, show ground to take a 
last.load,; On their way.they passed a 
pair of fragrant fig trees planted on the 
side* walk in front of a shop. Alice 
sniffed the fragrance on the brocze, and 
in a flash broke away from h£r keeper 
and charged across to the’ trees, tier 
mate' followed, and- the ’two stripped- 
- both trees of their leaves before anyone 
could stop them. Alice’s tail twisted 
with joy as she was at her luscious meal. 

The owiier of the trees was in despair, 
but Mr Bride tells us that six months 
later they were flourishing as well as ever. 



TELEVISION SOON 

London’s. new television mast is 
finished and, the engineers are now 
fixing to it the aerial from which tele¬ 
vision programmes .will be broadcast. 

The great-steel tower rises . 202 feet 
above the hilltop on which Alexandra 
Palace stands, which / is itself nearly 
400 feet aboye ;sea-level. Ten thousand 
rivets have been used in the mast and its 
foundations are embedded in concrete. 

... .; *Picture on this page 


The Wondei 
Which Our L 

I 

The Arab attack on the Jem in Pale 
in the history of Ihe world, which still. 
million people which has declared Uset 
There are about sixteen million Je 
Jews Hitlerism .has made sixteen ? 
criminal the torture of the German Jc 
but the truth is that the Jews are amt 
world. It is worth while looking ?at ! 
terrible blow of being outlawed by a^gre 

TTie influence of the Jewish race on 
A civilisation lias been remarkable. 
Other races which have left their mark 
on the life and thought of man have 
passed away, but the Jewish race persists 
after more than 3000 years. . m 

Yet only for a very brief period ifof 
history lias this, people been a nation 
living in a land entirely its own; and that 
land could not now support a sixthuof 
the race who are to¬ 
day scattered in every 
corner of the globe. 

What is. it that is 
inherent in the race 
to make it so virile a 
survivor of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of 3000 years of 
history ? We have only 
to read the Old Testa¬ 
ment to realise that it 
is the character of 
the ordinary man and 
woman, based on a 
supreme truth, that 
has given the Jews 
their influence on the 
trend of human life. 

The Jew had a 
passionate interest in 
all that concerned the actual condufc 
of life, enabling him to drive liken 
spearhead through what was false an< 
touch the ultimate realities of humai 
existence. He succeeded where th 
more versatile Greek failed, where th 
more energetic Homan wasted awii; 
in degenerate luxury. Their survhk 
is, in very truth, the survival of th 
fittest, a fitness based on morality ratlie 
than physical force. 

As a people they have been welde 
together by the idea of the Supreme Got 
■ an idea which they themselves conceive 
and have held unshaken through in 
imaginable persecutions. It was tlic 
father Abraham who instilled into the 
minds the great idea that there was 01 
sole source of spiritual power; .:n 

From Saul To Solomon r 

As an organised race the Jews begf 
about the years 1300 to 1350 bc, wjtu 
a nomad clan from Southern Palesti! 
was in bondage to Pharaoh. Then ar^ 
a supreme statesman, Moses) who co 
solidated the race by making it sc, 
conscious, recording its religion 4 
tablets of stone, and organising its rej 
. tions, social laws, and even its sanitatic 
Moses dominated the race for iooo yea 
and it is doubtful whether any otli 
statesman has ever influenced a nati 
so intensely for s generations after ’) 
death. He not only shaped the religi 
and the institutions of his people, 1: 
instilled into their minds the idea tl 
they were a chosen race. • 

Of * the nation’s story for -300 yer 
after Moses the record is somewhat dS 
Then Saul brought some cohesion amo 
the 12 tribes spread’through'Palcstil 
and David, by capturing Jerusalem a 
establishing himself there as king, g? 
the country not only a strong and cent 
capital, but a centre for worship. It v 
only during part of the reigns of Pa 1 
and his luxurious son Solomon that th 
was real unity in the Jewish'nation. 

After that there was estrangemi 
between the tribes, and -the north 
group, who. had fallen from their id( 
were deported by the Assyrians. 1 
kingdom of Judah, however, with 
Temple at Jerusalem as a rallying poi 
was. independent for 136 years lon£ 
and, though in 586 .BC its lead 
men were carried away as captives- 
Babylon, their descendants returned 


'papei 


fill Race To DEEP-SEA SECRETS 
rd Belonged 


ihiifollows on the meanest persecution 
'oes' on in Germany , a nation of sixty 
c afraid of half a million Jews . 
ps in the world , and by attacking the 
\illion , enemies. Were every Jew a 
v$ would be unworthy of any nation ; 
ngxthe most law-abiding people in the 
his great race which has suffered the 
it.nation* 

Jerusalem. After that the Jews in¬ 
habited Palestine for nearly 500 years, 
lift was during this period that the 
amazing literary position of the Jewish 
race was built up. Its traditional story 
and its historical, religious, and pro¬ 
phetic books were gathered into the form 
inrvvhich we read them in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. No nation of that time has any 
outpouring of poetry which can be 
compared ineloquencc, 
lofty morality, and 
religious . earnestness 
with the poetry found 
in that book. 

It must not be for- 
';W\ gotten, 1 however, that 
large numbers never 
rj* returned to Palestine, 
f- but established them- 
•T;:.: J selves among the great 
nations of the Near 
East. Daniel was one 
p- of these. In later times, 
W when Greek influence 
prevailed in Egypt, we 
find the Jew Philo "of 
Alexandria shaping 
the thought of the 
time. • So wide was 
The dispei'sal of the Jews that there was 
a fear that the faith would be lost, and 
accordingly the Hebrew scriptures were 
■translated into Greek, At Jerusalem the 
institutions of the race were maintained, 
Wbrship being centred in the rebuilt 
Temple, which the Jews regarded as the 
shrine of the Most High. Through all 
eiVil strife and under the domination of 
the Homans this race was left alone in 
the use of its religious observances, 
uflt was during this period that the finer 
minds conceived the idea of a Messiah 
whose conquering goodness would found 
ajkingdom! without end. It is true that 
when the Messiah did come the Jews as 
a nation did not recognise Him, but His 
Jewish disciples founded a Church which 
has spread throughout the world. Its 
earliest members witnessed the over¬ 
throw of the centre of their ancient faith, 
tire destruction of the Temple, the dis¬ 
banding of the priests, and the dispersal 
irtto exile for nearly 2000 years of the 
Jewish people. 

,°The Jews made new homelands for 
themselves in Babylon and Persia. They 
jjere allowed to congregate * in com- 
nunities and wero usually given freedom 
,0; practise their religion and their 
Vdculiar form of social life because they 
villingly respected the laws, of the 
‘Countries gf their adoption. , . 

;jc. . Jews and Moslems 
'< Hinder the Homan Empire their unique 
acuities for‘trade and commerce and 
heir habit of industry gave them a 
►osition as high as that held by any other 
ubject race. They were only persecuted, 
srthc Christians were, by those emperors 
dfo demanded that they should be recog- 
i$ed by their subjects as divine’. By 
he Mohammedans the Jews were re¬ 
corded with a favour that was not shown 
j,v the Christian. The Mohammedan 
left of One God was derived from the 
[nbrew idea, arid the‘Koran honours 
\o forefathers of the Jewish race. 

'The expansion of Homan civilisation 
u;d the conquests by the Mohammedans 
tabled the Jews to spread far and wide, 
alius Caesar- welcomed their usefui- 
uss in his campaigns in Gaul, and one 
-the most • interesting of the triumphs 
’;this ubiquitous race was the part it 
ayed in Spain during the Moorish 
:cUpation. They may be said to have 
kindled the torch which the incursions 


Creatures Carried By 
Ocean Currents 
INSTINCT OF THE PLANKTON 

From the Antarctic the research 
ship Discovery has brought back news 
of the world’s fish food supplies. 

Fish, big and small, depend in the 
beginning on the harvest of the seas, 
the tiny living things, animal or vege¬ 
table, which swim on the surface and at 
varying depths bolow it. These are 
carried hither and thither by the ocean 
currents, and the shoals of fish follow 
them. The supply of herrings on our 
coasts*' depends on the movements of 
these creatures, known as the plankton. 

What the Discovery has found is that 
the plankton seem to have an instinctive 
knowledge, such as man is only just 
beginning to gain, of the movements of 
the ocean currents. During the summer 
of the southern, hemisphere they float 
on the surface and are carried north¬ 
ward. When winter comes (in April) 
they submerge to a depth of 3000 feet to 
find a southbound current to carry them 
home again. This process is repeated 
year after year, summer at the surface, 
winter in the depths. 

Sometimes they will sink 6000 feet 
to keep in the southbound current. 
Antarctic shrimps, the food of whales, 
were found to have the same instinctive 
knowledge and to seek the aid of the 
deep currents in the same way, 

A BETTER KIND OF GAS 

A whisper has come from Germany .of 
a gas to light and warm our houses that 
neither smells nor poisons. 

Our gas engineers are not very hopeful 
about the gas now being manufactured ' 
at ITameln (which is not to be confused 
with the Hamclin of the Hied Piper)., It 
is said.not to be poisonous, which means 
that it is without carbon monoxide. But 
the people concerned in the English gas 
industry .declare that the extraction of 
this deadly gas would be too expensive. 

The smell is another matter. Without 
smell to point to an escape of gas there 
would be more accidents from explosions. 

1 But objections can always be found 
against new inventions. If coal gas is 
never improved it will have to give way 
some day to other.forms of lighting and 
• heating—electricity, for example. 

Continued-from the previous column 
of Goth and Vandal had put out. The 
Jews brought knowledge from the East 
and established'it in Europe. They .were 
the philosophers and linguists of that 
day, and in Spain they were, so vital an 
element in the population that they rose 
to high influence. After the Christians 
drove the Moors from Spain, they 
expelled the Jews from the peninsula as 
well and thus, left tlie country, denuded 
of all its enterprise. The Spanish Jew, 
however, lias remained the aristocrat of 
his nice, and we find his descendants 
in the great Mediterranean seaports. 

The Jews arrived in the Western world 
soon after the Conquest, and, as the 
Church forbade its members to receive 
interest on loans, only the Jews could 
act as moneylenders. But in the 13th 
century when a Jew died his money 
was confiscated by the king. 

The Church became increasingly hos¬ 
tile and the Pope placed a. barrier 
between the Jewish - and Christian 
populations of Europe by ordering all 
Jews to wear . a badge. Jews and 
Christians henceforward dwelt in separate 
quarters of a town; the Ghetto became a 
byword. ' The emancipation of the-Jews 
is a product of modern civilisation. 

Above all other things the world owes 
to this race the supreme ‘ blessing of 
Christianity, for Jesus was born of the 
Jewish race in Galilee, and it was a little 
band.of Jews who dared adversity unto 
death and carried' the • faith far and 
wide until, having grown like- the' grain " 
of mustard seed, it covered the Earth. 
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HER MOTHER'S MIND 

ROMANCE OF MADAME 
CURIE’S DAUGHTER 

Minister of Science in the 
French Government 

WHAT SHE HAS DONE 

France has paid the highest possible 
compliment to Madame Curie-Jpliot, 
the Frenchwoman with a twice famous 
name in science. 

It has invited her to become French 
, Minister of Science, and so to bring 
. to administration the insight and ability 
which she has applied so brilliantly 
. to her scientific work. Science has 
already given to her one of its highest 
awards. She is, together with her 
‘husband, a Nobel prizewinner for her 
work on radioactivity. ' No Govern¬ 
ment could award her a higher honour. 

A Milestone of Science 

She is an example as striking as that 
of * the Darwin family in England of 
inherited genius in science. Her mother, 
Madame Ciirie, discovered radium 38 
, years ago, and so entirely altered the 
ideas held in the 19th century of what 
an atom was. Before radium was 
found an atom was supposed to, be an 
impenetrable bit of matter/ the smallest 
that could exist. Madame Curie showed 
that it was built up of smaller bricks, 
that it could.be broken up, and would 
break‘up without help/if, like radium, 
its foundations were shaky. * 

Her discovery was one of the mile¬ 
stones of science, and in recognition of 
it she was given , the Nobel Prize and 
became a professor in Paris. It was in 
her laboratory that her daughter worked 
out some of .the results which, have fol¬ 
lowed on radium's discovery. 

The first and most important con¬ 
sequence was .that ; the atoms of all 
elements are like those of radium, 
except that their foundations are more 
firmly set, and. the atoms therefore 
: live longer and break, up less readily. 

New Ideas of the Atom 

The second consequence was that 
many of these atoms could be made to 
break down by. artificial means. 

The third consequence was that all 
atoms, when they could be examined 
in the course of their breakdown, 
showed that they were made up of small 
particles, which might be particles 
of electricity or groups of such particles. 
From this arose the new ideas of the 
atom, which a thousand laboratories all 
over the world arc pursuing 1 ; 

In Madame Curie's old laboratory her 
daughter and M.- Joliot continued the 
great quest, which for the last twenty 
years has followed the method, devised, 
by Lord ■ Rutherford, of bombarding 
atoms by a machine-gun rapid fire 
which shoots at them bits of other atoms. 
In this way atoms of this or that element 
were broken up, and were found to, be 
changed to atoms of other elements 
when they picked themselves up again. 

Remarkable Work 

This is the sort of work Madame 
Curie's daughter lias been doing, and two 
years ago she and her husband found 
that when the atoms of aluminium 
are. bombarded by tfie same' sort of 
heavy particles shot off by radium 
the aluminium changes into a variety of 
phosphorus having something in com¬ 
mon with radium. 

’This was the most remarkable work 
of M. and Madame Curie-Joliot. They 
showed that a number of; the lighter 
elements could be made radioactive. 
This artificial' radioactivity lias been 
followed up all over the world. To all 
sorts of substances, even common salt, 
a shortlived resemblance to ‘ radium 
has been imparted, and it has been, 
hoped that some of them might possibly 
take radium's pldce iri medical treatment. 

This is only'part of Mine Curie- Joliot’s 
work, and a new kind of work altogether 
now awaits this,brilliant woman. •*• / 
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Uncles and Aunts 
Wanted 

When Boys and Girls 
Come Out To Play 

Brighton, which must have many 
retired uncles and aunts, wants some 
of them to come forward. 

•They are asked to look after school 
playgrounds when the schools are 
shut, the teachers gone home, but the 
playgrounds left open for the children. 

Brighton, though it is open to every 
breeze that blows from the sea, has 
grown so large that it has many crowded, 
dusty neighbourhoods where the streets 
are the children's only playgrounds. 
In the interests of safety first half a 
dozen school playgrounds are to be 
offered to the children during the sum¬ 
mer evenings, till dusk and their mothers 
call them home. ■ 

A Good Motto 

But somebody must look after, the 
children and the playgrounds in these 
hours,- and this is where the uncles and 
aunts are asked to come in. They are 
not to try to make a happy evening 
for their charges. Children -like to play 
their own little 1 games, without fussy 
people to organise Them, and if there 
were any -suspicion that their games 
were, going to be found for them 
the small people would most likely 
return to the streets. 

Therefore the retired uncles and aunts 
must be rather retiring as well. Their 
motto should be that of R. L. Stevenson, 
who said we had only one person to 
make good, and that was ourselves. 
Our duty to our neighbour is To make 
him happy, if we can. 

The uncles and aunts can help to 
make these small neighbours happy by 
seeing they come to no hurt, and by 
leaving them to their own ways of 
being good or otherwise. Nobody will 
thank them, but they will have done 
good to themselves. 


The Man of No Account 

In Liverpool is a man whose left hand 
never knows what his right hand doeth, 
' He is .the man whom nobody knows, 
not even those whom his' right hand 
benefits. They talk of him as the man of 
no‘account, because tfiat is all he ever 
tells of himself. 

Again and again when misfortune has 
overtaken a poor family, a father out of 
work, children left motherless', a letter 
comes with money for them, and hot a 
word other than the line, From the 
man of no account." 

Fire the other day destroyed all 
the belongings of a poor home. The un¬ 
known knew of it, and by the next post 
came a letter with more than enough to 
pay for new furniture, and the line, 
" From the man of no account." 

He must be one who keeps a watchful 
eye on poor people and their, troubles, 
keeping careful, account of. them, and 
his own account is kept, we are sure, in 
the book of the Recording Angel. 


Shackleton 

Another link with our brave explorer 
Sir Ernest 1 Shackleton, who wrote his 
name on the Antarctic, has been broken. 

The link broken is Lady Shackleton, 
who was Miss Emily Dorman, beginning 
to make a reputation as a writer before 
she married her sailor husband. After 
he had passed away on his last quest she 
lived some time with her two sons and 
daughter, and then was given by King 
George a set of rooms in Hampton Court 
Palace, where she died. 

A link that remains to carry on the 
name and fame of Shackleton is his son 
Edward, who took part in the Oxford 
University Expedition two k years ago 
to Ellesmere" Land, and is still; bent on 
following in his father's footsteps;" c " ' 


RICH AND POOR 

HOW THE OTHER HALF 
LIVES 

The Safety Line of a People 
DISTURBING FIGURES 

Like France today, Britain once 
had a Jewish -Prime Minister in 
Benjamin Disraeli, who. in'early life 
was a novelist. 

In .one of his books he spoke of Eng¬ 
land as “ two nations, the Rich and the 
Poor," so different in outlook, custom, 
and habit that the one never knew how 
the other lived. This is still partly true. 

In later years British * riches and 
poverty came to be studied in detail, and 
‘the details were found to be unpleasant 
and accusing. - One of the latest studies 
is Poverty and Public Health, by 
Dr G. C. M. M'Gonigle and Mr J. Kirby. 
Dr M’Gonigle is Medical Officer of 
Stockton-on-Tees. He it was who startled 
us recently by pointing out that slum 
incomes are so small that when slum- 
dwellers are removed to model dwellings 
of higher rent the extra rent can only 
be taken out of the food bill. It was 
an appealing and appalling revelation. 

A Chart of Life 

In his book Dr M'Gonigle prints a 
chart showing how poverty and deiith 
are near allied. The underfed and badly 
housed poor are robbed of life itself. 
He sets crosses to represent deatlirates 
opposite scales of weekly income, and 
we see it all at a glance. We give three 
lines of the fateful diagram : 

INCOME DEATHS PER .1000 . 

25s to 35 s .... XXXXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxxxxxxxxx 

45s to 55 s v. xxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxx 

75s and over XXXXXXXXXXXX 

A useful exercise, to count up the 
crosses representing deaths. There are 
12 opposite the ^3 15s and over class 
and 26 opposite the 25s to 35s class. 
One class dies off from poverty at a rate 
14 per 1000 higher than another. That, 
in a great nation, means an army of 
unnecessary deaths every year in the 
Battle of Life. 

While there is lack of proper know¬ 
ledge of food values in all classes it is 
absurd to charge the poor with folly in 
spending. Dr M'Gonigle believes that 
the poor housewife has sound knowledge 
of food values within her means! What 
she chiefly needs is more income. 

The Poverty Line 

What of the Poverty Line ? It is a 
thing which must vary according to the 
standard of life we declare necessary or 
desirable. Sir John Orr has put it that 
some ten million British people are 
underfed. Dr M’Gonigle considers that 
nearly half our population are below the 
safety line. 

When we contrast these figures with 
the figures of accumulated wealth, of 
territorial possession, of natural re¬ 
sources, we are moved to profound dis¬ 
content and wonder. When are the means 
of life .to be organised properly ? 

It would cost, less to pay better ivages to 
the poor than it now costs to treat the 
ill-health due to poverty . 


1 2 3 

3 ^ 600,000 lbs of tomatoes have been 
brought from Guernsey in a week. 

20 , 106,630 lbs of rayon were produced 
by Japan in March—a record output. 

90 , 000,000 lbs of tea are used annually 
in the United States. 

93 , 987,291 passenger journeys were 
made on British railways in February. 

6753 , 000,000 letters, postcards, and 
packets are posted in the United 
Kingdom in a year. ( . . • ’ 

£1,000,000 ; is spent each year “on 
chrysanthemums in Great • Britain. 
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CHANGING A WHEEL 
IN MID-AIR 

An Old Invention Keeps 
Rolling Along 
THE PNEUMATIC TYRE 

More than thirty years ago, before 
a man-carrying aeroplane hacl been 
built, Alberto Santos-Dumont. said 
to one of our readers: "It is from 
your racing motorists that the heavier- 
tlian-air machine will come/* 

He had just won a £10,000 prize for 
the first flight of an airship steered 
against the wind, yet he saw that the 
aeroplane must be the courser of the air. 

He thought a car would be built 
which would rise from the ground and 
fly. “ Flow will it alight?” he was 
asked. “ On its four pneumatic tyres," 
he answered. 

How dependent aeroplanes are on the 
invention of James Dunlop is shown by 
two recent incidents. 

A great Imperial Airways liner, carry¬ 
ing mail from England to Australia, was 
held up at Sumba Island in the Dutch 
East Indies, not through the breaking of 
a propeller or the failure of its engines, 
or any other capital defect, but simply 
because one of its tyres had burst! 

A Happy Landing 

More startling.was a Russian incident 
for that occurred in. the air. A wheel 
dropped from the under-carriage of a 
plane which was flying, so making a 
safe landing impossible. Happily other 
planes' were 'in the' vicinity, and one of 
them, carrying a spare Wheel, flew oVer 
the disabled machine and lowered the 
wheel to it by a rope. The wheel was 
taken aboard ; a mechanic crept out of 
the cockpit and fixed it, and the aero¬ 
plane made a perfect landing ! ; > • 

Country labourers, who are generally 
supposed to regulate their 'labour by 
rule of thumb and to be satisfied with 
what was good enough for their fathers, 
are really abreast of the tide of progress. 
The pneumatic tyre has been admitted 
to our fields, and fitted on our tractors. 
The countryman at his tractor cares 
so well for his tyres as to make them last 
for years; we read of one instance in 
which a set of tyres at ivork in the fields 
has seen over 6000 hours of service. 


FOLKESTONE IMPROVES ITSELF 

Improvements costing /ioo,ooo are 
being made at Folkestone. 

Lord Radnor, the owner of the fore¬ 
shore, is extending the promenade to 
the harbour, a distance of 600 yards, 
and is replacing the .ugly ( shacks and 
huts behind it with more attractive 
buildings.' He is also proposing to 
make a sunken, garden, and a boating 
pool for children. 

On the beach itself a company is 
constructing a swimming pool with a 
paddling pool. 


MAY DAY IN NEW ZEALAND 

This note reaches us from our correspond 
dent in New Zealand. •' 

We have had the first frost of winter. 

The clocks were put back from 
summer time to standard time on April 
26, so we have lost half an hour, and 
are now 11 hours and a half ahead of 
Greenwich. It is really cold, and every¬ 
one is in woollens and overcoats. And.it 
will be mid-summer in London when 
you get this. 


EVERYONE SORRY 

An Eskimo's tribute to King George 
has taken a long time to reach us from 
the Great White North. 

** Everyone sorry, because good man 
die. Him King long time, and I never 
hear anyone say bad against him," said 
Chief Mungolilc when a British flag was 
lowered to half-mast at a remote post in 
the Arctic, * '■ ■ ..' 
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CHANGING THE FACE 
OF SINGAPORE 

SWAMPS FILLED AND 
JUNGLES CLEARED 

The Island Sir.Stamford Raffles 
Secured For the Empire 

IMPORTANT FLYING CENTRE 

Singapore has been prominent in 
the news, for its importance to the 
Empire increases every day. - 

Not only is it the air . j unction for the 
'flying routes between Britain/Australia, 
and the Far East, but it is rapidly 
becoming the world's greatest sea fort. 

The astounding thing about it all is 
that these bases for ships and aeroplanes 
,, have been made out of swamps and forests, 

We are apt to think of Singapore 
merely as a seaport on the strait'of the 
same name at which ships to and from 
the Far East<call* or as the trading 
centre of those Malay States which enrich 
the world with their, rubber and, tin. 
We were quite right in our idea until 
a few years ago, but today it is the whole 
.island of Singapore, that matters. ■ 

An Eastern Outpost 

The history of the *island is romantic, 
for it i£ associated with that'remarkable 
man Sir Stamford Raffles. When he 
, was Governor of Java during the 
Napoleonic Wars he had visited the 
island, then almost uninhabited. Java 
was given back to the Butch in 1816, 
and Raffles urged, that England should 
acquire some,other outpost in the East in 
order to secure our trade in that region. 

No one else in Europe or India seems 
to have known. 1 anything, about , the 
island, but Raffles persuaded the East 
India Company = to - lease it from the 
Sultan of Johore, at the base of whose 
State the island lay. Until 1823 
Raffles : devoted himself to making 
Singapore.a free and safe port, abolishing 
the slave. trade and - making and ad¬ 
ministering a code of laws of his own. 

Like the Isle of Wight 

In the following year the .island was 
bought for -£13,500 by the Company 
and made. part of the colony of the 
Straits Settlements.. Both in shape and 
size Singapore Island is . very like our 
Isle of Wight, and just as that island is 
separated from our shores .by the 
Solent, Singapore is separated from the 
Malay Peninsula; by the Strait, of 
Johore, which is about three-quarters 
of a mile wide' and is crossed by a 
causeway carrying the 'railway • from 
Malacca. Singapore town is on the 
south of the island in a relative position 
to Ventnor. : * 

Continuing our comparison with the 
Isle of Wight it is in the positions of 
Cowes and Ryde 1 that the . new naval 
and air bases have been established 
by clearing primeval forests and rubber 
plantations and by draining and filling- 
in swamps. Thousands of coolies have 
been working here during the last ten 
years andmillions, of pounds have 
been spent. * 

A Wonderful Floating Dock 

! A graving dock 900 feef long has been 
constructed; it can hold 68 million 
gallons of water and our biggest war¬ 
ships could rest in it with ample room to ■ 
spare, Eight million ,cubic yards-of 
earth have been shifted from the hills 
into the swamps, 4000 piles being 
driven in to form solid foundations for 
the quays and fuelling wharves, on which 
stand giant cranes and every kind of 
machine for the repair of damaged ships. 

With two tall cranes perched on its 
sides the most wonderful floating dock 
in the world lies in the strait outside the 
base. It cost ^700,000 and was towed 
here from. Newcastle at a cost of over 
^200,000, the Suez Canal dues being 
over £10,000. ' '■ ■ . . 

Eastward down the -strait lies the 
new air base, another vast clearing in 
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The Ambassador s 
Clothes 

, Are They Made of 
Cheese? 


FIRST RULES OF A 
GOOD HOME 

The Housewife’s Firm 
Foundation 


The Italian Ambassador now goes t 
clad in the new artificial wool, made 
from fibre derived from casein, the 
cheesy element of milk. . 

One who claims to have seenit ; says 
that the suit looked as good as though 
made from woollen cloth. 

However that may be, the Italian 
artificial wool is now being produced on 
a commercial scale and'is said to be a 
great success. . . . 

Speaking at the Textile Institute the 
other day Dr J. B. Speakman, of Leeds' 
‘University, confidently. looked forward 
to the artificial production of wool-iike ‘ 
fibres. So the invention of artificial silk 
is leading us, apparently, to a time when 
all the.fibres needed in the textile.trades 
will be produced synthetically. 

Ill the case of wool it has yet to be 
shown that the artificial product has the 
insulating qualities of the real article. . 

The Plea of a Poor Pole 

The Editor will be grateful to any reader- 
who would like to jpost the C N to Brother 
Michael in Poland, and will gladly send his 
address on request. 

I have spent two years among English 
people, but bad health obliged me to 
return to my own Poland. 

I am afraid to forget the English- 
-dfinguage, and therefore I turn myself , to 
your generosity, praying you to be kind , 
enough to send me your nice and in- ‘ 
teresting paper, which I read with great 
. interest. I am sure that you will hear 
my petition. 

I know very well that we live now 'in 
bad times, and if I could I would pay for 
this, paper, but medicines require so 
much money that I live on alms I get 
from my relations. I spent two years in 
Ceylon working in mission ,fields, teach¬ 
ing in English schools. 

Once more I pray you to .help me in 
sending me the C N, which not only will 
help me in : the English language but, 
:also will interest me and will put some 
joy into my heart. Being sure that you 
will hear my petition, I thank you very 
much. Brother Michael - * 

200 WOMEN AND A CATHEDRAL 

A wonderful.task has been completed 
at Winchester after five years of patient 
stitching. , . ... 

About 200 women have .refurnished 
the choir of the cathedral there with 
360 kneelers, 96 alms bags, and a 
hundred cushions of various sizes. 

In coloured wools they have efnbroi-. 
dered pictures, designed by themselves, 
of the history Of the cathedral. There 
are maps of the Channel Islands; a 
reminder that they" ‘are part of -the 
diocese; and its connection with shipping 
is shown, by- a liner, with; tugs and 
aeroplanes, leaving Southampton. - 

Queen Mary, an expert embroiderer, 
went to see the. women at work two 
years ago. 

Continued from the previous column 
the jungle. It was from‘the sea in 
front of it that the flying-boats rose'last 
year to search for .Kingsford-Smith. 
It is the biggest air base of its kind, 

• South of these two busy centres rises 
the Empire wireless - station, giiarded 
. night and day as arc the reservoirs of 
fuel and water in the heart of the island. 

But all the great transformation 
scene ■ which is taking place is A not 
military,- for overlooking' Singapore 
town across its bay a new civil air. base 
for the liners of the Empire’s airways 
is now being constructed. 

Let us hope that this will be the true 
centre of Singapore’s future, and that the 
great guns defending the military bases 
will never fire an angry shot. 


SUNLIGHT HAS A FINE IDEA 

A new 20th-century problem is the 
kitchen, and Port Sunlight has set- up 
a Kitchen Planning Centre to solve it. 

The new kitchen has arrived with the 
new ways of living, small houses, flats, 
and a-shortage of cooks. The old days, 
when the chief appliances of the kitchen 
were the^open range, a boiler apt to go 
wrong,, and an abundant supply of 
domestics who. did not mind the kitchen 
stairs, .have ‘gone for ever. 

..The model kitchens, set out with all 
.their appliances of gas or electric stoves, 
foolproof boilers for a constant supply of 
hot .water, and. refrigerators, are those 
offered for inspection at Port Sunlight. 
In them there is a place for everything, 
and everything is in its place. They are 
space saving and laboiir saving. 

. , ,• ,. ' i ~ •? i .. - . - 

Many. Kinds of Kitchens . 

Some will do for flats; which occupy 
smaller spi\ce than a . single floor, of the 
old I9thtdentury : houses .;; • and- in: these 
the flat, dweller does the cooking, ,to¬ 
others are. fitted for the new houses 
springing tup Wherever there are vacant 
acres and a convenient railway station 
or motor-bus. The house that costs 
£300 to £500. (payable if required by 
instalments) has one kind of kitchen, 
and that priced at £1 500 another. All 
priced houses in between have kitchens 
to suit their expenses and requirements. 

The planning shows how to ventilate 
them, light them, warm them, cool them, 
and make the best use of them. It 
makes clear that the kitchen is the 
foundation stone of the house. - Every 
housewife will agree. * 

It was Mr Puncli who years ago offered 
to her the'best advice for-managing her 
husband; "Feed the brute/' For that 
the good kitchen is the first need. J 


; ' Noise Broadcasts ' 

By a Lover of Music 

Should it not be.a qualification for a 
BBC piusical broadcaster (especially in 
the Foundations .of 'Music Series) that 
the compositions transmitted should edn-^ 
form to what the educated world regards' 
as music, something comprising melody, 
harmony, and beauty ? 

Millions who have been hearing the 
broadcasts of a modern French com¬ 
poser must have found niuch of the work 
timeless, harsh, and discordant, lacking 
in.all the loveliness which distinguishes 
music • from noise, instrumental music 
which seemed to have neither beginning, 
middle,/nor end, but might with equal 
effect ‘ have ’ been* * played backward ; 
songs like the dismal utterances of a man 
labouring under the terrors of nightmare. - 

Great and true musicians teach Our 
schoolchildren music by'broadcast every 
week, enabling them to learn and love 
the beautiful; and 1 it must be an 
astonishing experience for these young 
people if they listen in the evening to 
some of the ; noise transmitted to the 
world. in a programme supposed to be 
devoted to music. - 

JOHANNESBURG ISGROWING 

Although the white population of the 
Union of South Africa grows so slowly, 
Johannesburg has made rapid increase. 

The population of the gold-reef city, 
as a poet, once called it, is now over 
500,000, whereas in 1921 it was 
280,000. During the last five years the 
city has grown by 150,000, drawing on 
the country districts. 

About half the Johannesburg popula¬ 
tion ; is white. The aggregate popula¬ 
tion of all the Union of South Africa 
is about 8*500,000, and of these under 
two millions are Europeans. -v* 
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1V/TANY a mother will be grateful this 
summer for the instant appeal 
which * Ovahine ’—rserved cold^makes 
to her children. Its creamy deliciousness. 
is so. tempting when appetites are fickle. 
And its rich nourishment is just whatis 
needed to make light summer meals 
complete in health-giving value, * 

* Ovaltine * is, in itself, a complete and 
perfect food prepared from the highest 
qualities of malt, milk arid , eggs, It 
contains the vitamins and other valuable 
nutritive elements necessary to create 
energy and vitality and to build up 
perfect fitness of body, brain and nerves. 

For these reasons * Ovaltine ’ is an essen¬ 
tial part of every child's summer dietary. 
But be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine,* there is 
nothing “ just as good."- And remember 
that even when you are away from home 
you can obtain * Ovaltine'—served cold 
or hot—at the leading Cafes, Res¬ 
taurants, Bathing Pools and Milk Bars. 



Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 


1/1, 1/10 and -3/3 per Jin/ ’ 

• 1 P.144a 

mwa— wmw m -w i n 11 

Every Boy and Girl 

should join the 

League of Ovaltineys 

^THOUSANDS have joined and are 
T having great fun with the 
-secret highsigns, signals and code. 

■ Write for official rule-bopk and details * 
to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 184, 
Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, .. 
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NEW TELEPHONE 


WHAT THE POST OFFICE 

is/troiNG 

Help For Tliose Who Cannot 
Read or Write 

AN AID®) THE BUND 

The progress of the , automatic 
telephone exchange lias revealed an 
unexpected difficulty. ; . . 

A surprising number /of people can 
neither read nor .write, and so are pre¬ 
vented from .telephoning by the new 
method, which .requires that the sub¬ 
scriber shall read the letters on the. dial 
and bring each into action in turn. 

The movable dial has ten holes, each 
containing a number, progressing from 
i to the o Which forms the ten’. Eight of 
the holes contain letters as well, three 
letters in each of seven holes, with two 
in one hole, making 24 letters in all. 
The b serves for the. letter or the figure ;. 
there is no Z, 

If this office is 'Sought the subscriber 
moves in succession the letters C E N, 
and then the figures 8 o'8 o; the code for 
Central 8080, and al) is simple. But the 
person who cannot read or write does 
not know how the Word Central is spelt 
and is unable to work the telephone, so 
the Post Office; - has' had to devise 
methods to enable such persons to over¬ 
come their handicap. / y ' \ ; 

\ „ Letters Become Figures 

■.. The fact that people .who cannot read 
can. easily master . figures up . to . ten 
enables the Post Office to build a code! 
for them. The: poor -people learn* by ; 
heart the names of tlie exchanges and 
the numbers of the subscribers. There¬ 
fore, as’ each hole containing letters has 
a number, they are taught to remember 
the address by figures. > '. ' *' 

They would think- of C E N not as 
letters but as figures/and would dial 236, 
followed by 8080. Aldgate, which 'has - 
many illiterate foreign'" users of the 
telephone, would bq to them 253 for 
A LD, followed by the number of the 
subscriber at the other end of the line, 
while City would be 248 for CIT.■ ) 

■ One other wonder is that a person who 
is blind or suffering from impaired vision 
lias only, to move the O of the dial to call 
an operator, who establishes the call as 
in the days before the automatic J 
telephone. ’ * • ^ ' •"- • -. 1 • '• •;;>• - - 

A BENEFACTOR OF HIS 
FELLOW-MEN 

Poland’s Scientific President 

' When. Professor Ignacy Moscicki was 1 
.pressed into the Presidency of Poland 
ten years ago he was so little prepared 
for the honour that he had not the proper 
uniform. 

t He lias done very well without such 
l decorations forthes'e ten years, and.though 
' lie acquire?! the *• suitable garments for 
ceremonial occasions, he has continued 
with the calling 4 of electro-chemistry, 
which suits him better. *' Poland is quite 
satisfied. and ‘ has kept him longer in 
office than any of The dour Presidents 
who preceded him. When his patron. 
Marshal Pilsudski, passed away the 
Poles begged the professor to carry on. 
d They think he ‘ makes as good a 
President as a professor, and; that is 
saying much, for his work as a scientist 
is 'noteworthy.;; When the / valuable 
nitrate works at Charzow‘ were left, 
derelict by the departing Germans 16 
years ago he restored * them and brought 
their chemical industry to full working 1 
order again. He is the inventor of an 
important electrical condenser, and of , 
an air-conditioning apparatus of greats 
value in the treatment of tuberculosis. 

; - For that alone he may be regarded as; 
( tke benefactor of his country and of his • 
fellow-men. 


What Happened ; 
on Your Birthday 
If it is Next Week 

June 21. Inigo Jones died in London . . 1652 

22. Mazzini born at Genoa . !. . . 1S05 

23. Empress Josephine born at Martinique 1763 

24. Battle of Bannockburn ,,, . ^ . 1314 

25. John Horn Tooke born af Westminster 1736 

26. Rouget de Lisle died at Choisy .. . 1836 

27. The Battle of Dettingeri * ‘ . . . . 1743 

A Great English Architect 

Inigo Jones was;, the;, best-known. 
English architect in the reigns of James 
the First and . Charles ’ the First. A 
Londoner, of .working-class parentage, 
with a taste for painting, he was sent as 
a student to Italy by a friendly noble¬ 
man. In Italy he turned to architecture, 
with a special .admiration for the Italian 
architect Palladio, who sought to revive 
the dignity of classical buildings. 

After his return to; London Jones was 
frequently employed , in designing the 
scenery for the masques that were then 
the most popular-Court amusement, and 
eventually became the Surveyor-General 
of Public Works. 

■Not much of his work, remains, but it 
includes the banqueting ’; hall T: of the 


Counting the Colours 

Detector and Diviner Too 

It is not often that we see true blue 
or any other perfect colour; Practically 
all are blends. , , < 

An instrument shown by.the Scien¬ 
tific Instrument Research Association 
measures the amount of blue, red, and 
yellow in any colour, and calculates it 
to places of decimals. 

Such measurement is invaluable in 
many industries where colours have to 
be exactly., matched, or where a particu¬ 
lar blend of colour is required. 

The instrument has other particular 
uses. Water analysts and water com¬ 
panies Want it in order to be sure that 
the water supply is of the right standard. 
The water supplied to' London or 
Manchester or. Leeds would look alike to 
the eye If placed, in bottles. But this 
new colour diviner would quickly show 
the difference between the slightly dis¬ 
coloured water of a town supply and the 
pale J blue clearness of water from a 
hillside spring; . 

It is a detector as well as a diviner, 
capable of finding vitamins, or preserva¬ 
tives, or even additions made to milk.. 
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Inigo Jones shows to James the First plans for a royal palace and citadel in Whitehall 


Whitehall Palace—-all now left qf that 
building; "the water-gate at the, em¬ 
bankment end* of Buckingham ' Street, 
Strand; v the chapel of-Lincoln's Inn ; 
St - ^Paul's Church, in . Covent -Garden, 
and the piazza of Co vent Garden Market. 

Inigo Jones remained a. Royalist 
during the Civil War, and was heavily 
lined for his fidelity. His work is better 
known from the drawings he left than' 
from the buildiitgs-lic designed. > * 

THE FLOODS AND THE BIRDS 

Birds which devour grubs, and insects 
are great friends of the farmer.'. 

Recently there was a-plague of cater¬ 
pillar^ . in . the.. North Auckland .district 
Of New Zealand, ; and ,farmers .wIkk saw 
their pastures being invaded by the hordes 
of ,caterpillars wondered why there were 
so" many bf these creeping things. „ -: * 

/ • One': keen .naturalise has :s ;stipplied 
what seems the. •.rightanswer. j\ The 
flooding pf the rivers, he said, had,driven 
the : ( birds. from the/flat land to vthe hill 
country for food; and the absence of-birds 
had allowed the pest to go unchecked. 


50 TONS OF LEAD ON 
A ROOF 

York Minster’s Friends 

Sixteen big new gargoyles and many 
smaller ones now look out from the 
central tower of York Minster. 

Altogether 213 tons of fresh stone 
were used last year ( in restoring the 
upper storeys of this tower... The eight 
windows in the tower have been glazed, 
2900. feet of glass being secured by 
1728 copper pins. 

Another important restoration just 
carried out has been the releading of the 
choir roof., Acids from the teak roofing 
had damaged the lead above it. This 
old lead was stripped off and recast with 
new lead, deal boards were placed on 
the teak, and 52 tons of lead laid on the' 
whole width of the roof. , 

* These.and other restorations to this 
magnificent building have been made 
possible by the generous help of the 
friends of York Minster. 
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Lady Diana s Little 
Book 

What Mary Stuart 
Wrote in It 

One of our travelling correspond¬ 
ents has been to the Ruskin Museum 
at Sheffield, and was shown a little 
book which has been valued at £30,000 
but is regarded as priceless by those 
who possess it. v 

It was made for Lady Diana dc Croy 
in the 16th century. Great skill and 
patience had been expended on its 187 
•pages, so that today this volume in vellum 
is beautiful with pen strokes and illu¬ 
minations, in peacock blue and shining 
gold so perfect that we need a magni¬ 
fying-glass to see all the detail. 

Lady Diana was so proud of it that 
she handed it round the Court, many of 
the noblemen and their ladies writing 
in it— a verse or a line, together with 
their names. Among those into whose 
hands it came was a young girl who took 
up her pen and wrote : 

Since you appoint your friends herein to 

trace ■ 

Names that you love to keep , in memtfry, 

I beg you give me, too, a little space, 

And let no age cancel your love for me. 

Below she signed her name, Mary, 
Queen of France and of Scots. . 

It will be remembered that this tragic 
queen spent some of the unhappiest 
years of tier life a prisoner in the city 
which is now the proud possessor of this 
precious treasure.' * .. 

MOTORS AND MOTORISTS 

Bad Cars and Bad Drivers 

It is good to read in the records of the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers' how 
their figures go ahead. 

/In 1931 the average monthly new 
Vehicle registrations were' 21,758 ; in 
"1935 they were 34,562 ; in March this, 
year 54,062. 

If wc turn to the British manufacture 
of all sorts of motor vehicles we find 
that'it was 18,862 a month in 1931, and 
that it rose to 51,028 in March this year. 

Last year also broke a record in 
motor offences. As many as 518,24b 
were recorded, or nearly 1400 a day l 
This compares with’ 366,943 in 1933, 
a tremendous growth. The' persons 
offending last year numbered 449,653, 
and they paid £385,774 in fines, exclud¬ 
ing costs, v The number of offences k 
against the speed limit was 121,757* L* 

• Other melancholy figures are : Con¬ 
victed of manslaughter, 120 ; reckless or 
’dangerous driving, 9301 ; careless driv- . 
iiig, 30,574 ; driving under influence of 
drink or drug, 2478 ; licences suspended, 
8500. Unhappily wc know too well that 
the 518,240 recorded offences were only 
part of the story. 

As we know something of the number 
of bad motorists we should like to know 
how many bad motor-cars are turned 
out. Of how .many of these ' 50,000 
vehicles made in a month can the 
makers be proud. 

The experience of nearly every motorist 
is that practically- every car is delivered 
with many faults in it. 

ARCTIC OPERA 

Many Eskimos will have the time of 
their lives this summer. : - . . 

* A party of Moscow's most famous 
singers and ballet dancers and a first- 
class theatre company will make a flying 
tour of the Arctic. They will travel by 
aeroplane to Dixon Island and otlier 
settlements in Northern Siberia, and 

. will give operatic performances. 

Last year the first travelling Polar 
theatre had a success beyond all expecta- 
- tion among people whohad never before 
seen a theatre, so a much larger experi¬ 
ment is being made and new lumber 
ports will be visited. 
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YORKSHIRE INVASION 

; The North Sea 
Creeping In 

OUR CRUMBLING COASTS 

The local, coast' authorities between 
Bridlington and Spurn are asking the 
Government to do something to pro¬ 
tect the continually retreating, cliffs: . 

Few stretches of our coasts are being 
washed away so rapidly. The soft clay 
of the Holderness cliffs is worn down by 
rain and frost, and the high tides bring 
down hundreds of tons every winter. 
Where sheep 'and cattle were grazing 
or crops growing a generation ago is the 
North Sea. ' : 

. At Barmstoh’ the cliffs are retreating 
two feet every year, in the .neighbour-. 

. hood of Hornsea, over three feet,. near . 
Mappletpq, nearly four feet/ and at 
Holmpton five.; while a farm at Dim- 
lington is.dosing nine feet -every year. 
Not far off-are two fields where 1 the sea 
has come in 18'feet a year for 7b years’. 

The average loss along the Holder* 
‘ness coast is about five feet a r year.' A 
C N correspondent who visited Atwick 
and" Hornsea* recently saw huhdreds' of 
tons of clay'Slipping down to the sea; 
and in the last 25 years he has 1 seen a 
fiefld vanish under the waves. '< ; ■ 

; Houses Under the Sea ; 

7 Today the sea thunders below the 
, houses at’ Withernsea, the spray some¬ 
times flying into* the .main street. In 
1488 the old church was washed away 
and a new church built far behind the 
cliffs, but,.by 1609, the Church, was 
abandoned,' standing as a pathetic ruin 
till 1859. In 1822 old Kilnsea had a 
church and 30 houses. Today all are 
under the waves, the tower of the church 
falling after a great storm in 1830. At 
Aldborough a" sundial was rescued from 
a church long under the sea. ' 

' 7 " Among the lost villages of the York¬ 
shire coast was Ravenser Odd, some¬ 
times known as Ravenser. It stood a 
few miles south of Easington, and grew 
to be an .important town. There was 
no such place when Magna Carta,was 
signed, but by 1235 the sea began 
’ throwing up a shingle beach on which a 
Norman lord began building a town. 

By 1251 this town had ’ a weekly 
market and an annual fair lasting’ 16 
days, and in Edward the First's day it 
was a free borough. In 1305 it had two 
.Members of Parliament, and about'20 
years after that it gave Edward the 
Second two ships for his invasion of 
Scotland: But the ' sea which had 
made Ravenser Odd destroyed it; 
and by 1360 the high tides were flooding 
its streets. In about 100 years it grew 
ujl, had its day, aiid. ceased to be. - 

PADDY AND HIS PEAT 

Robot Coming On 

Many acres of' waste bog have been 
reclaimed in County Kildare; and the 
-fruit and other crops grown on the new 
fields have: been as good as; the produce 
of ordinary land. -‘v • 

Since the dawn of history Paddy has 
been content to cut his peat with hand 
implements, but even in remote dis¬ 
tricts Robot is now doing his work. 

.^200,000. is to be spent by the Irish 
Free State" Government on . the 
mechanical production of peat, and it is 
believed that' this fuel will be an 
important source s of electrical energy 
in the future. Oklfashioned pot-hooks 
. are to be fitted over the hearths, specially 
built for peat-burning, in new Council 
houses at Galway» 

In the Shetlands the- peat harvest 
has been in full swing'and 100,000 tons 
of peat have been cut by haruh imple¬ 
ments from the hillsides to provide, fuel 
for the next twelve months. In some 
districts moors are almost exhausted, and 
the peat has to be carted about 15 miles. 
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WHEAT FOR ALL 

The Case For a Food 
Reserve 

REAL DEFENCE OF OUR PEOPLE 

Mr John Leslie Williams, the miller, presents 
us with this argument for a .wheat reserve. 

1. We were ; nearly starved into 
surrender by Germany in’ 1917 despite 
a supreme Navy ; today;convoys could 
hardly survive submarine . plus air 
attack. 

2. We have'in hhnd a stock of wheat 

representing no more than a few weeks' 
supply. ■, ;;j V" ' ' 

. 3. After' four yehrs Of heavy, subsidy, 
paid for by a tax on bread/ the British 
wheat crop is only*a fourth of our needs. 

4The bulk of the home crop is used 
in . the first few months'; after , harvest, 
and to store it is difficult because of its 
high content of moisture. , 7 

5 Canada has n big- wheat reserve. 
The ’ Government could buy; 15 ■ million 
quarters of this -and stord- it in silos 
at our chief ports, thus removing one 
chief danger. This reserve should be 
regarded as a pool to be drawn front 
and refreshed with new stores. 

6. Silos could be built for £1 a quarter/ 
and would not be very vulnerable^ : ' 7, 

THE LOUTS : • 

Spoiling a Lovely Common ; 

Newby .Moor has become- an.Eyesore/: 
and - the litter lout is to blame, 

Itf ^ is/ good-:. toknow : . that" drastic, 
measures’ /are • being' taken to 'bring this 
unhappy creature to his senscs‘. Two of 
his* kind have been fined £1 for depositing" 
litter-pn/th^t once delightful‘.spot. . 

“ It is,{deplorable to see the state of 
the ^common,”, 'said. . the chairman of 
the magistrates. V It,is shameful, and- 
the -Bench- is- determihed J to stamp out 
this sprt fof thing. ; 7. , „ 7 . r » . . 

: A police sergeant .blamed the visitors 
from. Leeds, - Bradford/; and / Lancashire 
towns'. 'The local' people who use the 
moor take their, rubbish home with them; 

At Scarborough byclavys now order 
that any person " V: < casting 5: tins, ; glass/ 
china, earthenware, cartons, ^ paper, or 
other refuse oil any^ highway^, public 
space, or -park- *[ may be 'fined £5. ■ -....; 

Four isLANp^BouGHT; 

By ;: :W(3ME7’:/ 

Who has. not sometimes jwished/to be 
the owner of an island, like Ttohinson 
Crusoe ? Last week two women realised 
that ambition. / ■ ”’* / . " S -. J 7 

One of them' has bought the tiny' 
Channel Island called Lihou, and the. 
other three islands in the Outer Hebrides.' 
Lihou Island is off Guernsey and can 
be reached" by a causeway at low-tide. 
It has a farmhouse and tlie ruins of a 
twelfth-century, priory which belonged 
to the Abbey of Mont St Michel, itself a 
natural island at high tide. 

. The islands, in . the Hebrides are 
Berneray, Pabbay, and Mungulay, all 
famous for their, grass. The sheep fed 
on them are eagerly bid for when sold 
on the mainland, and the purchaser of 
the island^ will have a flock of 600. A 
■ church and school still stand on Mungulay 
Island, recalling the day when it had a 
population which has now vanished. 



Pronunciations 

Alameda . ; . 

Azerbaijan . . 

Baku ... . 

Choisy . . . . . 

Cicada . ■/ 

Hokkaido . . . 

Martinique . . 

. Mazzini .. 
Palladio . . . 


in This Paper 

Ah-lah-may-dah 
Ah-zer-by-jahn 
. . Bah-koo 
. . . Shwah-ze 

. . Se-kay-dah 

. . Hok-ky-doe 

. ; Mar^tin-eek 

.•«, Maht-see-ne 
. Pal-lah*de-o 


The cool taste of home-made lempnade 
.— its blessi tig pi utter refreshment — is ,, 
brought to ‘ you in Rowntree’s Mixed 
/ "Clear/Giims'arid Mixed: Fruit; Pastilles 
' 7-- with lime and tangeri ne 

pw apricot, ' blackcurraht strawberry, 

/ plum;/raspberry; and gooseberry. 

*-.j‘ v vv '‘p ' "■* v■ s -t .* *■ V *' . 

DOri’T FORGBTf Rovvntree’s Fru’it Cleat'Gums {Hard) 

* and Fruit. Pastilles {Medium) aVe sold loose 6d. per % ib,} * 
,ry ' ' in packets 2d., 3d. and 6<3. / ' 1 

' ’ ’ Juicy-Fruits {Soft) 6<L per lb.,’and in packets, 6d. . 


Oar, Xi if. At. ■ 


SMALL COST—GREAT BENEFIT 

lt.OOO boys ‘and girls will .be given .a day/s 
. f excu’rsjoft’ to the sea or countryside this summer 
. at .a cost of 2/- each —if funds permit. The 
benefits are ^rcat—the cost is small. 

★ / please come to our aid. * 

Scn<M Contribution, ta-ilayta the Rev. p^rcy/Ineson, 

east ■ i Eisrr>: jviissxoiw. 

CentralHall, 11 ronxlcy St..Commercial Rd.,Stepaey,E.l 


THE TREASURE ISLAND AND 
{ MAP PACKET FREE 1 

Amongst tho .37 dffforcnt ’stamps; in- this fine' packet is 
ohq ^depicting tho island wlicro 'Capt. Kidd ljuricQ his 
loot. ,'As only 100,000 of this stanin wero issued; it will 
.undoubtedly become scarce; Other vari'etictf'are Philip* 

I iino.Isles, Jargf^Poraia Airm^ll,<tset/.5' Caepiio-Slovakia, 
ugh value Guatemala peso)'/ British Colonials, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, ;Capo 'of: Good Ifopc, and - piotorial 
Jamaica,mpsti useful' set.of 100 Titles and 
Hesopotahiik (Irtici,) King Ghasl), 8qnd immediately 2d. 

- for postage,' .requesting • approvAls.— 1,16BURN &, 
TOWITSEJirD, Ltd, (Dept. ^C.N,), Liverpool 3. 


S^rALLy PALLM/, 

- ® " /.• *” I don’t know how 

vBARRATT’S 

'V can keep it up...TheyVe 
j® marvellous value*— 

"aniseed 

BALLS 

20 . 



MAION 


Here’s a drink that’s really cool¬ 
ing and thirst-quenching when, 
the day’s dry and:dusty and.the ‘ 
.sun’s blazing down! Mason’s 
botanic beer is brewed at home 
from selected herbs — and six¬ 
pence makes more than a gallon! 
Try this palatable, health-giving, 
non - intoxicating drink right 
away-ryat our expense! Teat out 
coupon at once, or you may 
forget and miss a grand chance v 

Masons’ Extract of Herbs , 

9d. a bottle, at all Grocers, 
Chemists and Stories, ' 

(Non-ln toxlcatlntf.) 






To NEWBALL & MASON Ltd. Nottingham 

Please send me sufficient Mason's Extract of Herbs 
and Veost to malte one gallon of Mason's Botanic 
Beer, together with name -of nearest retailer. I 
enclose 4d. for postage, etc. ‘ 


JSlatHe & 
Address 
in Block 
Letters 


Dept. O.N. 
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THE PLUNDER PIT 


CHAPTER 7 

The Empty Boat 

/^had and Clive ran down to the landing. 
V , Sure enough,'-the boat had‘vanished, 
Torgan, coming up behind, pointed to foot¬ 
prints on the sandy shore, Chad examined 
them. ■/•. \ ■ \.y . ■’ 

“ There's been more than one man here," 
he said, " and some of these marks are 
much bigger than those of Jan's feet." 

Torgan frowned thoughtfully., " I believe 
you're right. Then it looks as if Otter 
followed sortie man or men down here and 
they caught him' and took him away in 
the boat." • \ r . ■/; ' ‘1 

» ':** But how did he get out of the house ? '* 
Clive demanded. " As Rachel said, he 
wouldn't have stopped to lock the door 
behind him. In any. case, both the front 
and back door keys were oh.the inside of 
the doors." ; ' 

: Torgan was still frowning. !" He must have 
gone out of a window. Listen t Supposing 
he heard something and looked out. He 
sees a couple of chaps trying to get in. He 
knows they'll see or hear him if he goes 
out by the doors, so he slips out of a 
window.. They spot him all the same/knock 
him oh the head, and carry him off. They 
stick him in the boat and turn it adrift.", 
" That sounds pretty thin to me," Chad 
said bluntly. " In the first place, it Jan 
had got out of a. window he’d have left it 
open so that he could get back, and, in the 
second, if these men had hit him over the 
head surely they*wouldn't have bothered 
to carry him all the*.way down to the 
’ landing." \ 

v V And why would they have tried to get 
into the house? " added'Clive. "There’s 
nothing worth stealing." , •/ . 

r." They might have been netting the 
river," Torgan suggested. "That would have 


Serial Story by 
T. G. Bridges 


them so that no one could see what they were 
about, and they searched the two cellars— 
every inch of them—but found absolutely 
nothing, / ' ' > 

As they came up again a car arrived. 

. /‘It’s Torgan,".said Clive. ... 

: " And he's brought Sergeant Eve," Wanda 
added quickly. 

CHAPTER 8 ;■ 

A Second Search 


, “I can't help.thinking, Clive, that this 
business is somehow tied' up with the 
treasure." . * .. - 

" I've thought of that myself," Clive 
answered. " But for the life of me I don't 
see how." 

“ You said you heard a clang,in the night, 

Clive,” Chad said slowly. " I’ve been won- ^ 
dering if it was that cellar door." ' 

. Clive started. " By jovc, that was it t 
Come to think of it, it was just the sound 
that door does make.' It's very heavy 
,ancl there's a sort of echo when it closes." 

"Then we'd best go and look at it as 
soon as ever we get back." He took hold of 
his oar as he spoke. ./">■? 

" Just a minute," said Clive’. " If it was 
that door, - is it your notion that someone' 
has found a way into the house through the 
cellars ? " 

" That's the idea." . - 

Clive shook his head. " Even-supposing 
these chaps did get into the cellars from out¬ 
side, why would they want to go through the 
house ? " : 

" I don’t say they would," replied Chad. 

"What I think is that Jan heard them and cxcept per hap's John Otter, 
opened the cellar door. Then they collared is'nearest the 

him.". -. ‘ : ' 

" And took him out the back way ? " ■ - 
" Yes—and afterwards turned the boat 
loose as a blind." ' • h}"' :>t 

. "Clive considered a moment. \ : 

: " That would account,for the front and 
back doors being still locked/but not for 
the cellar door." • • ' •' • 

" Was the key in the cellar door ? " 

" I don't remember." "• 

"•We’ll find'out when we get back," 

Clive said, and set to pulling. ■' 

Wanda was at the landing to meet them. 

" Have you" found Jan ? / ’ was her first 
eager question. They told her where they 
: had found the boat and" Clive ‘ explained 


Gergeant Eve was tall, stiff, and dark. 

. Pie asked a great many, questions, and 
specially of Rachel. 

Bid your husband come up to bed 
; before yoir were asleep ? " he asked. '' 

. ; .", We* came up the same time, sir. We 
nearly always do." ' .• 

' 1 " You went to sleep at once and you never, 
woke till morning ? " ■"</.* ; ’ • • 

Rachel agreed. 1 

" Then your- husband might have gone 
out any time in' the night without your 
knowing it ? " Again Rachel sakl Yes. 
Eve let Rachel go/ then questioned Clive 
about the sounds he had heard. . Clive was' 
quite definite. He had lieard a sound like 
a door being closed. > . ' 

" And.it wasdoud enough to wake you. 
It’seems funny it didn't rouse anyone else 


started Otter after them about as .quickly Chad's idea. 

t 1 I .i -".The key wasn’t in the Cellar door,'V 

.., Thats true cnongk/ Chadsaid, but it W anda said quickly., : . 

t1,c • " Then it looks as if Chad's nption-might 

Vn'i.Ti'Artiw.^^vK a mmHiiw -niit'cnnic , be the right ong,” Clive said. Let’s go 
mans cone, so he must have got out some , •<' ■*,< p, * 

way. - Best thing, we can do is,to inform the down to the cellars and have another look 


police. If Mr Hcriot.is agreeable I'll take! l0 U!J d * , • •/ „ , • . 

mv car and run over'to Bulport." ' '/* ’ A They found the, ccllar,di:cy .hanging in it 

. ?* ^That's fl Vorvd•• nhtionrsir.” Chad said. -u$uaLplace..,in the ^kitchen,, and ..this -tun 


Jagko Does a Conjuring Trick 


My room' is nearest the stairs and my 
door,was ajar,”;Cliye told him,' . \ 

! Eve ‘questioned everyone in the house; 
including Wanda, then went into Mr Heriot’s' 
study and talked to him for some time. ' 
Afterwards Torgan drove him back.' Wanda 
went in to see her father, and came out 
looking very bothered. / , • ; ' 

. " The sergeant thinks Jan went Off on 
his. OAvn account,"' she said indignantly to^ 
the . boys.'! • " Bid you . ever hear such 
nonsense ? " . . ; • 

" Went off on his own account," Clive. 
repeated. " I don’t understand.". r ‘ 

" He thinks lie's run away. He believes ■ 
that Rachel let liim out and locked the door 
behind him. He 'asked' Dad if anything 
was' missing. Dad told him that Jan was ! 
not only liis servant but his friend,'arid had 
been so for more than twenty years', and 
that he would as soon suspect himself. • 'So 
'Eve got'his ,back"lip! and said stiffly,that he * 
would ' make inquiries : and notify other... 
stations.". J / r'*-”- / ' ! • - ‘. 

its ’ “ Fat lot of good that will do 1 " Clive 

-I'VrtWd n'nfmn"«iir ■** CW1 eqM -...u^uai„ pjace...m .incuKircne.n,,.anci.-.im?’-time exclaimed'angrily. < "- Seems 'to -me that if 
"And you * might - tell them'to warn the topic three candle? so aS.to be ^ure. of,having Jan's to be foiyid wc'vc.gpt to find-him 

coastguards and ask them to look for the P’-enty of light. X hey locked the door behind ourselves.’ 

• boat." ' •* : v*V •»-•..•-"'Vr:; 

/ Clive spoke. " How* would it be if you 
and I went .u^ the cliff,■ Chad; to see/if we- 

We^could do that,".Chad agreed, " but Tacko, hearing; strange cries coming the house.. Unfortunately at thai angle 
first we'd better see Mr Henot.V ; - J from behind a gafden wall, scrambled it wouldn’t reach. - - ; /*• . .. ■:' < 

: v Wanda had already told .her father what up to the top and looked over, ‘ ! . ’. " That won't do," grunted the old 

u-as Ail ol<l gcntlcinau was tryiiig to coax gcntieriian; '/ It isn’t long enougU.” . ' 

Rachel was wonderfully plucky, but her pale a cat down from a window-ledge which ? w >Jacko couldn t contradict him. " But 

facd and reddened eyes Showed liow she. w.as N overhung a small greenhouse/; r . \ if I set* it up on the’ top of the green- 

suffering.^Major Garnett was down., To The cat made no attempt J to obey, house," t he cried, 'measuring it with liis 
asked if he could be of any use. * - ‘ ,./.-> .. , : but sat,there, staring -.out- at.him with eye,;, it 11 just do the trick, 

\i: Breakfast was a silent meal.. None of frightened eyes. Uf/.j Tie sprang up on to the frame-work, 

them : iclt;like; discussing Jan’s disappear- .. a sudden • unexpected ^neeze . from pulled' tlie ladder after him, and began 

! JiiclaVUivrtloil tlieiii liotli.; * , j ' > climb cautiously.'. . ; ^ . 

almost at once in his. car. r Then Chad and 
Clive went up the cliff/ The tide had been 

• ebbing at two o’clock so the. boat, would . 

prbbably havc drifted .out fo sea, but .it was • 
making, now, * and Chad . thought! the boat • 
might be'strandcd in some little cove. There 
was very little wind/ but what there was 
came from the west. It promised to be a 
very hot’day. " • - - ( v- 4 - 

Chad, was right. About two miles down 
the coast they spotted the boat lying high ' 
and dry on the shingle of a small cove. They, 
managed to climb, down the/steep cliff, . 

■ and' found' that the boat was 'quite unin- - 
. jured; and the oarkVstill in it. But of Jan • 
there was no sign at all. The two looked at 
one another. ,., 

" This beats me," said Clive.. ." If Jan 
had been in the boat! he .wouldn’t' have 
left- it here, and if anyone else liacl .been in 
it-this is,about tha last place/they’d have- 
landed. One thing, is sure :. they'd/ never 
have got up those cliffs in the dark." iV.: 

Chad nodded. " I, don't believe Jan \vas 
ever in the boat." * ; * - . l •* , >; • ; * 

; You mean it.was set adrift as a : blind." 

' It looks like /it/'/said Chad; " yet it 



The ladder crashed arid left him hanging 


■.\ The !old gentleman swung round, "and - : The cat qyed him suspiciously. 
looked as surprised, as; the/cat to/:see v ; ‘"Puss'J ; puss ! pretty puss ! " coaxed 
Jacko perched on bis wall. ; ^ ., Jacko/ ; Comc bn, old sport I " 

. " Sorry," Jacko apologised;/’" I sa^;" ; . Buf as lie put out a hand to catch 
doesn’t’make sensed' ThrmoreTthink^thb ’ he added; " I think I could get your cat her; Pussy curved her back and sprang, 
more muddled I /get/',!/ He looked at the 'down if I had a ladder.’' . - 7 ./• . ; landing with great accuracy on the old 

. boat. " I suppose we’d better take it back., “.'What .about /my ' greenhouse ? .** - gentleman’s head*! 

We can, look at the-_ co^st:.ou the way... Q^j ec ^ ec j ^j ie ■ gentleman./- V‘-v l { - / •/' - In the'excitement Jacko, the silly. lad. 

They dragged the boat'down; launched ", that s. all right, . said .. Jacko.; k I., kicked the ladder. It crashed through 

it, and pulled back, but there wasn’t a sign shan't hurt it/ ' . I’m pretty nippy on a / the glass—and left him hanging for dear 

; of anything living except I a dd6r//!^here is/Jt//by,the,way ?/"• j v !life;on the window-ledge I ' 

climbfe<T^th/stbm!two < da^^rlil/citad It was iii thc toblslteci. Jacko ha<l; it It took two men and two ladders to 
stopped pulling. /,/ - : out, in a : twinkling and set ;it up against ‘get him down. ... 


" That is my ^opinion also." ^ The three 
turned : in surprise to see Major Garnett 
standing behind them. " m% 

" Although I am as puzzled as you as to 
what has happened," he' said, " I am in¬ 
clined to think that Otter has fcither been 
taken by force or decoyed away. I have 
spent/the morning in investigations of my 
own and this is what I have found."' He 
took from his pocket an. old-fashioned 
coloured cotton handkerchief and held it out. 

Wanda took it quickly. " It's Jan’s," 
she said. " Where did you find it, Major 
Garnett ? " 

. "Hanging in a gorse bush just beyond^ 
the bridge over the stream. It looks to me 
as if Otter had thrown or dropped it there 
on purpose. I did my best to find tracks, 
but >yas 'unable to do so. But your, eyes 
are sharper than mine and it may be that 
you would be more successful. At any rate 
the effort would be worth while." 

." Did you tell the sergeant, ' Major 
Garnett ? " Chad asked. - •. 1 

!'" I did not tell him." The Major’s voice 
was sharp,. "He had already formed his 
own opinion and contradicted me when I 
attempted to argue. I decided that I would 
say; no .more to him but would give the 
handkerchief to you boys. I consider that 
you are far more capable of finding the 
missing man than this conceited policeman." ; 

V We’ll have a try, anyhow," said Chad. 

" We’d better get along at once, Clive. All 
the same I wish I knew which way to go," 
The Major glanced round as if to make 
sure no one was listening. • " My own im¬ 
pression is that the men who caught Otter 
were poachers. In that case they .would 
probably have some camp in that wild 
stretch of moor to the south; If I were you 
I should climb the high ridge that is called' 
Tdr Royal. From there you get a wide 
view.. I would accompany you, but unfor¬ 
tunately my wounded leg is troubling me," 

’ V." Sounds a good idea," said Clive. " Shall 
we get along, Chad ? " .,, * •• ; ••••• ; :> 

.Wanda broke in. " Not until you have 
had some food,", she said firmly. >. ..,/; ;*; 

, , " We'll Take some* /'sandiyiclies," ; said 
Cliad, and Wanda hurried to cut them. / 

• // Ten minutes later Chad and Clive;were, 
walking briskly toward the - bridge which 
erdssed the brook just above the harbour. 

" Garnett’s a decent old sort' after all,", 
said ; Clive.*' - "■ - •’ ' .r-V > 

/ ‘ Well/they’ve both been pretty decent 
today," Chad said. " But Here's tlie bridge; 
and that must be * the gorse bush where 
Garnett found the handkerchief." He 
crossed and began to examine the' ground, 
but the heat of the previous day had dried 
it pretty thoroughly, arid in any case it was 
all grass arid heather. They found no 
marks/so pushed straight on toward Tor 
Royal.-* ; ^ f ?;■ . 

In the wide hollow below the tor lay a 
great .bog’, where acres ; of liquid , slime 
glistened like ^ black ink in the, sun bhize. 
The boys had to make a wide swing to trie 
east to clear this. At the,eastern end was- 
a stretch of soft grqund, and as they crossed 
this Chad pulled up short and pointed ’ to 
’footmarks in‘the peat. ,i ■ “ ■ ■ '•/; 1 

Three sets/’said Chad/ "One very 
big, one very broad, and the third—Clive, 
these marks are j list about Jan’s'size." ./ . = 

/ Clive’s eyes were bright as he looked at 
the marks. f t ; • - .. , • * < ; 

- T Just, about,’’, he agreed eagerly, " It 
looks as if the Major was right and that 
Jan had been kidnapped."*, .. / / * 

• But what for ? What in the name of 
sense could anyone want.with Jan ? " ^ * 

* " They might think he knows where the 
treasure is," Clive suggested. < : 1 

" It's no use making guesses/' Chad 
answered. " What wc have to do is to 
find Jan. Let's see if we can follow these 
tracks." , ’ • 

"*Only thing we can do," Glivc agreed, 
" but I doubt they’ll carry, us far." / 

^ In this lie was right, for once off the,.soft 
ground it would have taken a bloodhound 
to follow the trail over sheep-bitten turf, 
rocks, and heather! : ; 

So at last they turned and made for ‘the 
top' of the ridge, and by' the time they 
reached it their shirts were sticking'to their 
backs/ On the summit, however, they met 
a' little breeze, and both dropped on a boulder 
and sat facing it, getting their breath brick. 

The view was enormous. They could see 
right across the moor, while to the west 
they got a sight of miles of blue sea stretch¬ 
ing to the blue horizon! - 

Clive caught Chad by the arm. " What’s 
that? "he said, pointing to-a deep little 
valley about a mile away. i 

" An old mine house," Chad told him. 

.. " Isn't that the sort of place—^ He 
stopped short and drew , a quick breath. 
/' There's a man coming out—going down 
to the brook. See ? " • ■ 1 i5 r 

TO BE . CONTINUED . " 
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Both the' Senior and Junior Music 
end-of-term concerts are to be broadcast 
next week. The Junior Concert will, 
include passages from Schubert, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Elgar. The 
Senior Concert on Friday will be' given 
by a string-quartette. \ 

Mr Gaddum in his end-of-term talk 
on Tuesday will tell us what we may 
learn from the seashore. 

Farming in Denmark is very different 
from farming in this country, and on 
Friday Captain McDermott will tell us 
about cows chained , up like dogs, 
farmers who are noblemen, and farm¬ 
houses which are ancient castles, 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 How New Plants are Made: 
by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Music, Course 1— 
Concert of School Music, by London Senior 
„Orchestra, conducted by Ernest Read. 
Tuesday, 11.30 Liberty: by IC. C. Boswell- 
2.5 The Seashore: by C. C. Gaddum. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading from Shakespeare’s 
As. You Like It. , 

Wednesday, - 2.5 The New World: by 
Rhoda Power. 2.30 The Value of Waste : 
by A. D, Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 The Philippines: by 
Ernest Young. 2.3 The Industrial West 
Riding: by Phyllis Bentley. 2.30 The 
Great War and After : by Eileen Power. 
Friday , 1 2.5 On a Danish Dairy Farm : by 
F. McDermott. 2.30 Music, Course 2—End- 
of-term concert by a string quartette. 
3.15 Friday Talk under the direction of 
Frank Roscoe. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The British Commonwealth : 
by D. L. Linton. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scottish Minstrelsy—Fun and 
Frolic : by A, C. MacICenzie. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Scotland—Problems and 
Prospects : by Elizabeth S. Haldane of 
Cloan. 2,30 As National, 

Thursday, 2.5 The Scottish Countryside— 
AvSumming Up: by Sir Robert Greig. 
2.30 As.National. * 

Friday, 3.10 The Skylark: by Janies Ritchie. 


The Childrens Newspaper 


The C N Question Box 

Questions must be asked on postcards and sent to C N Question-Box, John Carpentei 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one question on each card , with name and address. 


Who Cut the Leaf? 

W e often see in the garden rose, laurel, 
or other leaves from which pieces 
have been- neatly removed, leaving 
crescent-shaped gaps. These are the 
work of the leaFcutter bee, one of the 
solitary bees. The stolen pieces of leaves 
are taken by the bee to its nest in a 









How and why an insect cuts the rose leaves 
hollow or an underground burrow,’ where 
they are rolled up to line the’ cells of the 
insect’s nest. . 

Each of these little cells is then charged 
with an egg, pollen, and honey. 

Who Invented the Kaleidoscope? 

Sir David Brewster. 

What is a CenobHe?. 

A monk sharing a common social life 
with other monks in.a monastery. 

Why is a Lion's Head So Often Seen on 
Fountains? 

It is believed to have i been introduced 
by the ancient Egyptians - because of the 
coincidence of the ‘inundation of the Nile 
and the ^position of the Sun in the Con¬ 
stellation of Leo. 


When was the Bodleian Library Founded? 

In 1598, by’Sir Thomas Bodley. 

What Is Aerology? 

That part of meteorology which, is con¬ 
cerned with the study of the upper air and 
its wind-currents. 

What is the Code Napoleon?’ 

A civil code of laws drawn up under 
Napoleon’s direction ruling the relations 
between French citizens and their obliga¬ 
tions toward society! 

When Was Britain First Called 
' Great Britain? 

' When the union of England and Scotland 
was finally completed in the time of Queen 
Anne. 

: What is the Derivation of the 

Word Fortnight? 

; According’to the Oxford,Dictionary, from 
the Old English ftforwcrtync nilit, fourteen 
nights. 

What is a Cabal? 

A secret intrigue or political manoeuvre. 
The much-criticised English Cabinet of 1671 
consisted of five -men (Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale) the 
initials of whose names spelled the word, 
hence its political application ; but the word 
was used in the sense of “ secret ” some time 
before. . 

What are G-Men ? 

Members of- the Federal Bureau- of 
Investigation of America, who are engaged 
in fighting -the class of criminals known as 
gangsters with gangster weapons. :. 

What is the Meaning of Hamshackle? ■ 

It is a Scottish term meaning to fasten 
the head,of a horse or cow to one of its fore¬ 
legs to prevent the animal from wandering. 

What is the Meaning of Ung Roy; Ung 
! Foy, Ung Loy ? 

This is an old French motto adopted, 
among ’ others, . by Edmund Burke, ( and 
means One king, one faith) one law, 


What Are They 
Doing? 

C N Competition Result 

The CN competition What Are They 
Doing ? was an enormous success and 
42 - girls and boys were successful in 
titling all twelve pictures. Here are 
the correct answers; ■ ■ : 

1 Sawing wood;* 2 Sewing with machine; ■ 3 Sailing 
a boat.;, 4 Digging.,. 5 Playing cricket. 6 Skating, 

7 Playing tennis. 8 Swinging. 9 Riding a bicycle. 
10 Punting, it Winding model plane. 12 Playing 
the piano. " 

In thq event of ties it was arranged that 
the prizes should go to those whose lists 
were the neatest. The best was sent by 
Christine Welch, 85 Cleaver Street, Burn¬ 
ley, to whom has been awarded the’ first 
prize of one guinea. ' - 

For this occasion only the Editor has 
decided to increase the prize list) and, - 
instead of awarding only 20 models of the 
Queen Mary, one will be sent to each of tile 
other boys sUicF girls whose 'lists were 
■ correct, making 41 models. Here are the 
names of winners. ; v 

E, G. D. Andrews) Manchester; Kenneth Butler, 
Barnsley; Mary Connor, Worcester; Stella Court, 
Littlchampton ; G. Cowley, Warwick; Mary Daines, 
Loughtou ; Humphrey Dale, Totnes ; Cora Duguid, 
Hull; Kenneth R. Edwards, Liverpool; Arthur 
Etcoate, Newcastle; Roger Gillett, Oxford. 

Sheila Hansford, Croydon; John Hill, Blackheath 
Hill, S E 10 ; Gwen Howes, London, W. 12; Sheila A. 
Johnson, Henley-on-Thames; Sylvia At. Johnson, 
Henley-on-Thames 5 Raymond Jowett, Nottingham; 
David C. Lewis, Streatham; Roger M. Lewis, 
Streatham; Stuart Atills, Acton ; Gordon Morphcw, 
Witley; Katharine Ogg, Stafford; Philip Perkins, 
Yeovil * Jean Philpott, Ashford, Kent; Stanley 
Pinder, Rotherham; John Purkis, Bournville. 

K. M. Payment, Leyton; Wilfred Rhodes, Lime- 
hurst, Lancs; Joan Rowlinson, Soutlisea; James 
Smith, Shetland; K. Spencer, New Cross; Keith 
Spiller, Aylesbury ; W. C. Stacey,..Reading ; James B. 
Stephen, Dundee; Susie P. -Stevenson, Glasgow; 
Olive Sty an, Hammersmith; Geoffrey Whitby, 
Norwich ; Joyce Whitby, Norwich ; Rosemary White, 
Birmingham; Norman Wilbraham, Manchester ; 
Joan Williams, Isle of Man,- 

The Editor congratulates ' these prize¬ 
winners and suggests that. all who. were 
unsuccessful this time should try to win 
prizes-in future CN competitions. There 
will be another next week. ■“ Please tell all 
your friends; ' ‘ 


Make it with 


Delicious Fruit Pudding, 

'Atora’is the finest Beef Suet in the world for 
delicious fruit puddings!. Sweet, tender, suet .crust, 
steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit---how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. ‘Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. 


SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. 

8 ozs. Flour. 4 ozs. Shredded ‘ATORA.* 

1 teaspoonful Baking Powder, Pinch of Salt, j 

Mix the flour, baking powder and salt well 11 

together, add the Shredded “Atora,’’ and . . % 

mix, do not rub in Add water to mix to 1 

a firm paste (about a small teacupful) and M 

roll out. Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. i it 

Steam to 2 hours on slow fire or low . ft 
gas jet,. 1 % 


H ugon's 


Atora 

T/ieGoodBiEEF Suet 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora” Book of ioo tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy* 
post free from HUGON & Co., Led.* 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER; 
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. The Children's Newspaper • 
will be delivered every week g 
at any house in the world II 
for ns a year. See below. ^ 


THE BRAN TUB 

Charade 

jy[Y Erst no life or feeling blesses ; 
My second every sense pos- 
sesses; ’ • 

And' nothing more affronts my 
- second 

Than when it like my first is. 
reckoned.'. 

Together they a being show, 

The greatest nuisance that we 
know. Answer next week 

* All Change 

'JTie ticket inspector told passen- 
■ t ? ger after passenger: that. he 
was in the wrong train. . 

7 “ Are you sure you are not in 
the wrong train yourself/ Mr 
Inspector ? ” asked a quiet voice 
politely. ■ . 

He was! 

Niagara Falls 

.^iagara Falls are gradually 
being worn away. 

Falls of rock occur at intervals, 
and the crest has receded upstream 
300 feet in the past century. The 
falls are now about 160 feet high, 
but it has been estimated that 
they must have been originally 
300.feet high. 

Id on Parle Franpais 


1 

Une auto La gare Le train 
7 . car station train 
Nous allons & la gare A la ren¬ 
contre de Maman. . L’auto est cn 
retard. Le train est en gare. 

We are going to the station to 
meet Mother. The car is late . The 
(rain is in. ' 

. _.-• v . . Try, Try Again ... 
There was a young man who 
- : said, “ Why ; . 

Can’t I look in my ear with riiy 
■' eye ? • 

, If I give my mind to it 1 " 

I’iii sure I can do it ; 

You never can tell till you try." . 

; This Week in Nature 

J'he. Painted Lady butterfly, 
which has flown from Africa, is 
moving north. The rare Glanville 
fritillary butterfly comes. out of 
its pupa case r this. month. / The 
currant cleanving moth is fre¬ 
quently found on currant bushes. 
The caterpillar of the swallowtail 
butterfly is found this month. 
The ‘drinker moth’s cocoon is' 
found. The nut-tree tussock moth 
is to be seen flying round beech' 
and hazel trees. The large cabbage 
white caterpillars are preying on 
cabbages and radishes. 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 



A Picture Puzzle Acrostic 
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'J'HESE eight little picture puzzles represent, the. names of eight 
.creatures, and when .they are written down in the. correct order 
the initials will spell.the name of another.ariimdl. . - Answer next week' 

Condemned ‘ Tnto the jar. Push the seeds care- 

Tiie prisoner pleaded that he ,was . fully down so that they,are between 
arrested while he was attend- - the-glass .and the blotting-paper. 


ing to his own business, 1 making no 
noise or disturbance whatever. 

“ What is your business?-”- 
asked the magistrate. ■ ^ ■' 

“ I’m a burglar, sir.” 


Puzzle History Date ; 

^ poet who in blindness wrote ;,-7 
His work of greatest fame ; 
Another who' in Charles’s reignj "7 
Did make himself name 

And one who;is. tiie “father”’, : 
■ called V 7 * , : 7 ' 7 ". . * . •'/ 

Of English poetry ;. . 7 .. 

A Spanish poet who,did write-' : - 
' Almost from infancy; 7 ,/• 

The scolding wife of Socrates, r - ’ 
Her name, you .surely know!;V.. 

The prince of Latin, poets last 
We call on you to showr J 

Initials of these names you’ll find, * 
In order written "down, 

Will give the date iiv which The 
Plague * ’ -■' i ‘ v r *: * : ' Js * -" 

Did rage in London . Town." "7;;^ 77 

’' • "Answer .next week' ■' 

Other Worids Next Week /• .;■/ 

Jn the evening JupiterTs'Ipw.jn ■ 

. the South*East; and Neptune . 
is in the South- ‘ : 

West In the 
morning Sa-’ 
turn is in the 
East . The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen looking 
South at 9.30 
p.m. on Tuesday, .June 23. 

Watch the Baby Plants '•••' 

Qet an empty glass jam-jar and 
line the inside with a piece of 
blotting-paper. Now stuff damp 
moss, or even some bits of soft 
paper which have been moistened, 


• You might have big ones like peas 
, and beans,,or any of the smaller 
. seeds. -Keep the stuff in the jar 
.wetf amt ;: this will make : the. 
; blotting-paper damp enoughs to 
start the; seeds growing. You .will 
v w them pe'; able to watch every stage 
• Jn’the-.coming of the young plant 
from the seed. . 


7 >7 The Minstrels 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

.Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. Colour. 4. Injured. • 10. Famous cricket club.* 
13. A single one. 15. A lady. 10. Nothing. 17. Pertaining to tides. 19. The 
Sun. 20. The whole. 21. An occupant. 23. In a foreign; land. 25. Pre¬ 
position denoting through or by. 26. In the direction of. 28. Early. English.* 
29. Bachelor of Laws.* 31. Editor.* 32. A. hindrance. *36. Symbol for 
King Edward. 37. A boy. 38. Devoured. 39. A stamp used in foundries. 
41. A large shallow dish. 42. To. exhibit. 



Reading Down. 1. A small wooden house. 2. Together. 3. Duck which 
yields soft down. 5. Exist. 6. Fruit of the beech. 7. Bustle. 8. A festive 
occasion, fi. Printer's measure. 10. Name of substances like gold and silver. 
11, An infant’s crib. 12. Depression .in mountain chain. 14. Sunburn. 
16. Showplace for animals. 18. Not apparent. 20. Extends.hr a particular 
direction. 22. Expresses negation. 24. Industrious insect. 25. To look 
through a narrow opening. 27. Skill. 30. Noise made by the ass. 32. Small 
point made with a pen. 33. Organ of hearing. 34. A primary colour. 35. A 
small pointed end. 37. South Africa.* 40. Electric light.* 


,^ 4 iE ,buckbeach Minstrels sang a 
• f 7song,7-..;v\ ./. •• ./ 

■The time, was rather lacking, ■ . 
And ;th6uglT tliey sang-the whole 
■ j day long,;-/ 7 • .. .. 

The song,was more like quacking. 

:! .V’ Tongue-Twister . x 
J£imbo . Kemble' kicked' his kins- 
: man’s kettle. *7 ■ : 

Did Kiinba Kemble,kick his kins: 
'man’s kettle , - * 

If Kimbo Kemble kicked his kins- 
man’s'kettle, * . 

Where’s the ' kinsman’s kettle 
; Kimbo Kemble kicked ? ■ 

A Curious Fact 

\yRlTE out the names of the five 
i great continents . of the 
world—you know what they are,' 
America, Africa, Asia, Australia, 
and Europe. Do you notice any¬ 
thing, extraordinary about tne 
names ? Each name begins and 
ends, with the same letter—four 
with A and one with E. 

A Verse in Code 

Qan you read this verse-so as to 
make it perfectly intelligible ? 
It was .a sign written by an illiter¬ 
ate innkeeper: 

Here’s to Pand’s Pen, d’Asoc. I. 
Alho-Ur, 

In h. Arm (Les Smirt) Hand, F. 
U-n; . ' 

Let fri. end Shipreig N.B. EjuSt 
And ki, N.D. 

An : Devil’s Peak, O i F.N— 

O ! N.E. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzle Sentence. To be tenacious in 
the midst of trifles is the mark of a 
mean understanding. 

Numerical Anagram. MDCCCV: Marl¬ 
borough, Drake, Cook, Cabot, Colling- 
wood, Victory. 

Overlapping Names. LEAFANCHOK. 

A Well-Known Verse 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea, 1 1 * 

The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and 
to me. 


Flvc-M/nuto Story 

The Stowaways 

M ichael and Molly had 
just arrived on the sands 
for a whole day’s fun when 
the steamer that took holiday¬ 
makers to an island' a few 
miles out came steaming up to 
the jetty. 

The brother ■ and sister 
watched it longingly, for/they 
had never been to the island, 
and suddenly Michael said, 
“ Let’s be stowaways. I’m 
sure we could manage it, and 
we’ve got our food.” 

So presently, having slipped 
on board the Sea Queen while 
it was being provisioned for. 
its journey, the pair hid under 
the cover of one of the 
steamer's boats. 

They found it easy enough 
when the island was reached 
to land with tlie others, among 
whom were many children; 
and they had such a grand' 
tiriie exploring that-not until 
the Sea Queen’s siren sounded 
in 'tlie ' distance did they 
realise that they, must have 
' strayed a very long way; 

71 had no idea the., time 
had. gone so ■! ” gasped Molly, 
And Michael said, 7 That’s 
the signal for. pcople^ to: get 
'on board again, j We shall -be 
left behind ifrwe don’t hustle.” 
v-.Theyv ran as fast .as/they 
could, but in theib hurry they 
got hopelessly, lost, and ■ pre¬ 
sently, from, a high rock, they 
- saw with - horror • that the 
steamer u had started ‘ on its 
return voyage / ; '7 •' 7 ' V • ■ • •. 
.*7 '*[ We’re marooned ! ” wailed 
Molly. “ What shall we do ?” 

“ Sheas’; heading --this ; way 1 
She’ll,, pass ; here !cried 
Michael. . 77 We.must.try to 
signal. Help me 1 ” ' 

Molly quickly followed his 
rush for pieces of dry gorse 
and ’ --bracken, ‘ which ; they 
piled up on the rock. ' . 

Between the bracken and 
. the ' sun Michael was', soon 
holding a piece of glass, which 
lie had broken from a toy 
torch he had found in his 
pocket. In a few minutes the 
little heap was alight. Then, 
as smoke began to- ascend 
from the beaconi he made a 
signalling flag of his hand¬ 
kerchief, and a piece o£ stick. . 

The Sea Queen saw them, 
and presently took them off. 
The captain shook, his head 
when they were brought 
before him. ■. 

. 4f Stowing away is no deed 
for a Scout and a Guide,” 
he said. “ But you’re an 
ingenious pair,’,' lie went on, 
less severely, ” and I won’t 
be too hard on you. My men 
will find you a job of washing 
up—and we’ll call it paying 
your fare.” 

So Michael and Molly got 
off lightly; and/ indeed, if 
the truth were told, they 
wouldn’t a bit mind paying 
their fare in the same way 
for a real long voyage. 


Frocks for Girls 


of 

all these 
Designs! 
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E VERY young needle¬ 
woman ought to get 
a copy of this new 
B e s T w A y book. First, 
because it contains FREE/ 
patterns for all these 
pretty, little, frocks—and 
wouldn’t you be proud tp 
show one of them .if it was 
your, own ’handiwork 1 
Next, because it is simply 
packed with all'sorts of 
charming designs of frocks 
for every-day, * best ’ and 
holiday wear. Ask for 


CHILDRENS 
AND MAIDS' 
WASHING 
FROCKS 

Book No. 615 

6 J| at all Newsagents and 
u Bookstalls, or yd. post 
free, Home or A broad, 
from Bestway, Bear Alley, 
FarringdonSt., London > U.C. 4. 
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